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A MANHATTANER IN NEW ORLEANS. 
XIL—STREET SIDE PENCILLINGS—THE 8T. 
GILES’S OF NEW ORLEANS—ST. LOUIS CEME- 

TERY. 
Passinc by the Place des Armes, and the 
things which nudge it on every side, such as 
fruit stalls, and rickety cabs driven by pictu- 
resque drivers, who form a cosmopolitan gal- 
lery of portraits as they slumber listlessly on 
their sun-baked leather seats; and the tempo- 
rary print galleries besides, around the iron 
railing of the park—print galleries that all da 
long exhibit with commendable gratuity sail- 
ors in large trousers on large sheets of paper, 
bidding tender adieus to sweethearts in pink 
gowns, with balloon sleeves, to say nothing of 
the various military heroes who are giving, or 
receiving, or using swords (the latter occurring 
oftenest in the vicinity of heavy white smoke, 
whose puffy rolling volume leads you to query 
whether or not there be near by the camping- 
pres a Dutch alehouse) ; passing all these, 

say, and entering Condé street (your back to 
the more modern parts of the city), you ap- 
proach the St. Giles’s of New Orleans. All 
cities have their St. Giles’s precincts, where po- 
verty and vice run races on the different human 
courses with want and passion, and form pic- 
tures for the eloquence of political orators to 
descant upon, or legislative Solons to construct 
statistical tables from, when that eternal sub- 
ject, the amelioration of the lower orders, is 
broached. 

But the St. Giles’s of New Orleans, in its 
oddity of mixture and variety of characteris- 
tic, will challenge interest with any other city. 

Picayune dram houses (better known amon 

rescent citizens as cabarets) smoke pie 
other (tobacco wise) at every few steps, what- 
ever way you turn. High brick buildings, 
filled from ground floors to attics with “ apart- 
ment lodgers,” line the narrow streets about 
on every side, towards the river, or in the 
lane-like streets which bear the Mississippi 
company upon his downward course. Seal 
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babies (infant specimens of at least six na- 
tions), compliment themselves and their ac- 
quaintances who may be within ear-shot dis- 
tance, in language more vigorous and more 
curious from variety of dialect, than choice. | 
Frenchmen are near by gesticulating ; Dutch- 
men jabbering and making your jaws ache 
in sympathy within their very sockets ; Italians 
chattering up and down ; some of all these in 
blouses, some in nautical rig; others with 
scarcely a truthful claim to habiliment of an 
sort. Old clo’ shops of a mouldy smell, junk 
shops, where the prevailing smell is of chains 
and ringbolts (if you have ever been sea-sick 
and will pass them by, you cannot fail to re- 
cognise the aptitude of an illustration else 
reprehensible), and shoe shops are side by side 
in amicable intercourse. Teakettles and ba- 
nanas ; bunches of keys and red or yellow 
kerchiefs ; soap and straw hats; candles of 
prodigious length at times and prunella gaiters 
with polished toes (quite the thing for a kick 
lite); marvellously-cheap shirts, rainbow 
ued, as they lie together; knives and flageo- 
lets ; and not to prolong a catalogue of incon- 
gruous articles of exchange and sale, articles 
of all possible utility, are roasting together 
store by store in the sun, or suffering from the 
cruel damp, according as may be the atmo- 
sphere of the day about them. Here, too, a 
cobbler has possession of the trottvir, and is 
hammering away to the march in “ La Fille 
du Regiment,” which he heard the last Sunday 
evening at the Orleans Theatre. There, a 
tinman’s itinerant furnace and forge are mak- 
ing the curb-stone swell with indignant heat. 
Not far-off a brace of “ rag hookers” are dis- 
puting the middle of the street with a couple 
of quarrelling negro garcons. Heads decorat- 
ed with red and yellow flaring cotton kerchiefs, 
brown, black, or sallow faces underneath, are 
seen at every window. There are artisan 
signs in French, in numbers enough to give 
any four blocks in throbbing Broadway, the 
most business-like appearance desirable. Far 
and near idleness and industry, dissipation 
and petty commerce, at their appropriate 
places of abode, are “ holding their own.” 
And as in the midst of all this you stop in the 
narrow streets and look at the narrow-bricked 
houses, and have your ears full of strange 
sounds, you wonder whether you have not be- 
stridden the flying horse, and gone abroad to 
places Continental: the thought is but for a 
moment, for you have asked yourself the 
question fifty times before, on other occasions. 
This so termed Crescent City St. Giles’s, is 
embraced by half a dozen blocks, which also 
assist the ship-besieged levee in environing 
the lower markets, and a water-raising engine, 
which sobs and wheezes by the side of a Bun. 
ker-Hill Monument chimney, as it pumps up 
water from the river to fill the underground 
ake the First Municipality ; you soon get 
a ache walking around them, and taking a 
river street, move downward. Still, dram shops 
and junk shops as you go; more flaring 
and shining shoes ; oyster stands now 
and then for variety ; drays are thundering 
by; and yet and yet, as square on square is 
passed, the million wheels of commerce are 





round, too, as one thinks of the sums total of 
bank accounts that everything is momently 
swelling. You are pbiory the side of a com- 
pact brown building, fronting on a wide street 
(greedy of ground it is, and has a square to 
itself), with green grass and shrubbery about 
it, which look strangely but gratefully amid 
all the dust and smoke about. It comes quite 
apropos to your last train of thought upon 
bank accounts, for it is the Branch Mint build- 
ing; within whose rigid walls are being put 
into unquestioned shapes the gold and silver 
whose power is reflected outside. Postponin 

a visit of examination until a leisure day, an 





a brief permit from the polite Superintendent 


is given for the purpose, you walk around 
it, and turn into Esplanade street, where your 
headache grows better, for the noise is not so 
stunning, and the heavy omnibuses that come 
lagging by meet with trifling regard, as the 
thoughts run upon the rattling and rumbling 
ten squares back. The street is wide, and the 
sun is hot—the scraggy trees upon the grass 


}plot, that like as in Canal street divide the 


street into two causeways, only aggravate 
your appreciation of the fiery atmosphere— 
and after a short walk swampward, you turn 
up a narrow and shadier street. What odd- 
appearing tenements are met with! Local 
habitations surely possessing some distinctive 
name! Wide and low; the eaves projecting 
far over the sidewalk, and the roofs a problem 
for the skill of a student in geometry. 
“ Whence the misery that lodges here,” is an 
involuntary ejaculation—Misery ! that is very 
good; glance in at the windows of these 
houses as you pass, and you find rich furniture 
and tokens of luxurious comfort, which give 
an earnest lie to the outside look. These 
odd-looking tenements are the dwellings of in- 
dolent Creoles, who dread staircases and high 
storied life as a savage dreads a fork for dinner 
purposes. From the outside, moreover, they 
have a somnolent look, and after a while you 
cease to wonder why Creole napping is so fre- 
quent and powerful. 

Once more swampward ! and Circus street 
is reached. More width; more scraggy 
trees ; more length of double and broken curb- 
stone ; more hot and dreamy quietude. Here 
is a Park, too, with primitive posts and con- 
sumptive grass; the stranger asks is it hal- 
lowed ground, so solemnly still is everything 
about, from the better class houses bounding 
it to the absurd brick and mortar building 
across it, known as the Calaboose or prison, 
and even including the frightful watchbox at 
the corner, where a smoke-dried Frenchman 
tinkles a bell whenever word is brought to 
him that a fire is burning within the precincts 
of his watch duty. It is no hallowed ground ; 
and you will believe this well if you will come 
of a Sunday afternoon and witness crowds of 
happy servants shaking the swampy soil with 
dancing and jumping, or frightening with the 
noise of clattering tones and barrel-headed 
drumming the aforesaid bell-ringer from his 
rickety retreat. So too, if you will come 
when a huge tent covers a corner of it, and 
the noise of four trombones and one drum of 
astounding power of endurance that blow and 
thump all the beauty out of the Star-spangled 





turning in a ceaseless round; a cheering 





Banner (really executing it,as promised in the 
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small and dirty-typed bills), suggests to you that 
a Circus is in full exhibition, whereat occur 

nd Bedouin entrées of thirty horses with 
candle-faced riders, not to forget the astonish- 
ing feats of the Brigand, who is understood to 
illustrate robber life in Italy, by raising him- 
self up and down on a superannuated horse, 
and now and then exploding a pocket pis- 


Gazing about as you lounge in this Park, 
you see the tops of some half dozen masts 
near by. The Mississippi has as many cu- 
rious turns as any nervous woman,—you have 
already discovered that; and can it be that 
after having left it as you thought a mile be- 
hind, you have again come upon it? This 
little lane turn will explain matters; and it 
opens to view a fifty feet bason, the termination 


|metery is thronged with pious devotees of all 
‘ages and sexes—principally females—coming 





of a canal, which exteuds lazily into Lake Pon- 
chartrain through a sleepy 


covered swamp. But the Canal is under 


Creole government, and little of bustie is seen | 
about. A few bales of cotton, a pile or so of | 
lumber, some cut fire wood, are lying around. | 


A dray stands by with its boy looking Lang 
about for some Sonlee one to inquire of. 
Vainly, for the skippers and their crew are 
quarrelling it. a cabaret near by, over a game 
of stai dominoes and some vin ordinaire. 
If the commercial prosperity of New Orleans 
had always depended upon Creole enterprise, I 
fear me the purchase of Louisiana would not 
have been so highly lauded as now. 

Again pedestrinating upwards through the 
rear faubourg of the First Municipality, where 
the houses are universally low in height, and 
with projecting eaves (small array of furniture 
althovgh), and walking upon long thick bits of 
plank, once the gunwales of flatboats (and the 
universal sidewalks of New Orleans suburbs, 
where the little-trodden marshy soil sponges up 
bricks and stones as though they were grains 
of sand), in a few squares’ stretch, you will 
reach the St. Louis Cemetery—Roman Catho- 
lic soil. A street intersects it, and brick walls 
with ominous-appearing gates hem it in; 
making a species of fortification, as if the liv- 
ing were in danger of storming a citadel 
where death was an inmate. 

Various poets have called cemeteries cities 
of the dead ; and the expression is forcible ap- 

lied to those of New Orleans, of which the St. 
uis is a representative specimen. Cities of 
the dead; because from the peculiar moisture | 
of the soil interments are in tombs and oven-_ 
like vaults, constructed above ground ; the lat- 
ter in tiers of three and four along the ceme- | 
tery walls, built of brick and faced with marble, | 
upon which to inscribe the words with which 
tion consecrates entombed dust. In the 
area are private tombs constructed with gra- 
nite or marble, and varied in form and finish 
by taste and worldly circumstance. To some, 
this idea of burial above ground, where each 
body has, as it were, a mansion to itself, and 
which in most cases is just large enough to 
hold the coffin, is revolting. have heard 
many a@ sojourner say, “ Oh, if I die, send me 
for burial to my Northern home,—don’t shut 
me up in those horrid cells.” But to others, 
the idea that they stood by the side of one lov- 
ed well, and conscious that but a foot of brick 
and mortar separated a friend’s mortality 
(which fancy still kept as in life) from their 
own, was gratifying. Many of the private 
tombs of the St. Louis Cemetery are very 
costly, but for the most part more curious in 
design and execution than artistic. Some 








with recesses where private masses for the 
dead may be 
figures of the 


celebrated ; with statues and 
saints; and decorated altars. 





stretch of cypress- | 


from a friend; and now, when I sit down to 
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everything and covered it with a so 
meditative haze, which I have since “sa : 
fit accompaniment to the scene. The dil. 
gence thundered over the noble stone brid : 
with its saints in solemn rows, and we — 
soon deposited like a package of merchandic 
in the diligence yard. I met at the Badischer 
Hof and awakened from his sleep at fiye : 
the morning, one of the best and dears of 
friends, who had left America since | had a 
I did not feel like a stranger in Heidelber, 

The city is beautifully situated at the foo, 
of the mountain on which the castle stands, its 
other side washed by the Neckar. Sheltera 
under the shadow of this hill, it looks for) 
over the lovely expanse of cultivated lang 
through which the Neckar str:ys to throw jt. 
self, twelve miles off, into the Rhine. The 
Rhine itself, and some of its villages, can jp 
seen from this spot, and, beyond, the bly. 
mountains of Alsace close in the panorama, 

The city itself is a true German one, with 
little architectural beauties. The irregular 
line of the Haupstrasse is only interesting jy 
the evening, when, from the coquettish habit 
of leaving the window-shutters open, one ean 
study the history of many a family party, of 
many a quiet courtship. We pause daily to 
examine the grotesque, elaborately ornamented 
front of the Zum Ritter Haus, a venerable 
domestic relic of the old time, which has pro. 
bably seen its three bombardments and ten 
touches of war, and we stand still to view the 
grotesque scene of the market-place. To the 
market-place I always go to study the national 
Coenen, and the national manners, too. | 
ike 


Many are old and crumbling, and dyed green | 
with moisture. 

When the first day of November comes in, 
and the religious index points to it on the ca- 
lendar as “ All Saints’ Day,” the St. Louis Ce- 


to offer up prayers at the burial altars of de- 
parted relatives, bringing tapers, and incense, 
and flowers, to put before them. It is nota 
little startling to jostle among the crowds (for 
I have seen at least three thousand people in 
attendance when the day was suony), walking 
through avenues of tombs where the dead were 
laid in rows above each other. To many a 
tender frame has issued upon such occasions 
from the damp alleys and causeways, a death- 
warrant which was sealed, delivered, and exe- 
cuted, before the expiration of another month. 
Of the crowd the largest number were mere 
idle spectators—many the butterflies of New 
Orleans, who gaped, wondered, chatted, and 
talked, as though it were a gala day, and they 
invited or privileged guests at some great 
féte. But the humble kneelers heeded them 
not, and absorbed in their private griefs, 
thought little of the flippant laugh or stare of 
curiosity around them. As after such a day I 
have turned down Toulouse street, leaving a 
hum of voices behind me in this “ city of the 
dead,” I have thought here is but another wit- 
ness to the force of the old aphorism, “ all 
men think all men mortal but themselves.” 


in 








Gleanings of a Continental Conr. 


IV,— HEIDELBERG. 


TueEre is to most scholars an indescribable 
fascination in the town of Heidelberg. I have 
known few who did not possess a kind of af- 
fectionate regard for the place, yet fewer still 
who could assign any satisfactory reason for 
such a ana It is not more beautiful, not 
more venerable, not gayer than many other 
places, yet, somehow, the mind lingers on it, 
and the mere word seems to possess a charm. 
I entered it with this feeling, and I came to 
love its walks, its placidity, nay, the very mo- 
notony and ordinary aspect of its Haupstrasse 
shops, till, on leaving it, I felt as if parting 


“from the loopholes of retreat, 
To gaze on such a world,” 
leaning beside the corner of a wall, and cased 
in the incognito of the vagrant lion-hunter, to 
see all the bustle, business, and parade of an 
European market-place, and be unseen or un- 
regarded, In all the streets, but especially in 
the principal one, where they can bow impv- 
dently to some mamselle at the window, 
whom they do not know, a prominent class is 
seen to be the students, of this true student 
place, this focus of the “ student life” of Ger. 
many. Here, if they are not so numerous, 
their manners are more characteristic than 
elsewhere. Where at Berlin they would soon 
be checked by the civil authority, they have 
license in Heidelberg. A true Heidelberg 
student is not to be mistaken. They are by 


impart to others my impressions and admira- 
tion, I feel, as is generally the case with all 
agreeable cities visited and left, a yet more 
intense appreciation. no means an ill-favored race naturally, but 

My entrance into it was favorable. I had | their fault lies in being more natural than ele- 
left Frankfort the previous evening in the Dili-| gant. Long black hair worn a la mode re- 
gence. Cooped up between two huge Ger- publicaine, hangs on their shoulders ; furious, 
mans, my five companions in the inéérieur soon , grisly mustaches just let us see an opening 
evidenced to me that they were true children! where there sheuld be a mouth, from 
of the Fatherland, at least in one respect—} whence depends a meerschaum or other less 
they soon, by the aid of five pipes, managed costly pipe, wiih its ascending clouds ; 4 cos 
to fill the coach with smoke. A Ce! tume sui generis topped by a jaunty green csp, 
however, is not only active, but ive, too, | and to which a negligé air is imparted by the 
and can bear a wonderful load of desagrémens, | absence of shirt-collar and cravat, and their 
and I soon fell asleep. How they ma | necks Byronically bare, complete the student 
during the night 1 do not know, except that, | of this ancient university, ‘These students, !t 
when occasionally I opened my eyes, | found may be fairly surmised, do not spend all their 
one at least of my companions yet paying his , time in study; and they are thrown on thet- 
attentions to his adored, till, after a tolerably | selves for their amusements. There is 4 (1 
quiet succession of naps, we dashed down to’ dition of such things as beer-carousings avd 
the banks of a river, and I could distinguish duels, if not always very bloody. The tows 
on the other side, by the help of the young , can furnish them little recreation, except * 
moon, the dim outlines of houses and a city. occasional surprise, such as I witnessed in its 
Yes, it was indeed the “ steel-blue Neckar” by _ pretty little square of clipped trees in the shape 
which we were travelling, and we were about ofa travelling cireus. The whole estublish- 
to enter the city of Heidelberg. The sun ment was simple enough, consisting merely 
was yet considerably below the horizon; even of a rope te stretch a circle which should keep 
the morning twilight had hardly begun, but’ off the — , enjoying crowd, a smart aud 
the cold grey light which precedes it was over | bright-eyed little pony, who seemed to feel 
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nsibility of his office, and to consider 


—SS 


the 
i as one of the firm, and who labored 
a do his best, and lastly the riding- 


r and clown, both women, dealing out 
German jokes at a tooth-drawing rate. The 
university itself is a dull, unremarkable edi- 
fice, not very large, but is one of the oldest in 
Germany, having been founded in 1386, and 
at this day numbers some very able men in its 
faculty, especially in its department of civil 
law,—men known perhaps to few in this coun- 
try, but with a German, if not an European 
reputation, and who, in the late war of Ger- 
many with Denmark, did much to create the 
disturbances, and “make the worse appear 
the better reason.” But one of the most 
illustrious, and certainly the most singular 
rofessor, was the celebrated Olympia Morata. 
Flying from persecution in Italy, and seeking 
a refuge in Heidelberg, her learning and con- 
dition made her welcome to the university, 
and her romantic history and ingenuous cha- 
racter render her humble tomb in the church 
of St. Peter’s here an object of affectionate 
interest, ‘The Library is one of the little ones 
of Europe, yet nearly three times as large as 
our largest, containing 163,000 volumes, part 
of which were stolen in the thirty years’ war 
and taken to Rome. It has several curiosities 
by that stout old German, Martin Luther, one 
of those who have (apart from his religious 
changes) won for themselves a patent of im- 
mortality, and the books are bound in dusty, 
scholar-like parchment, without show or pa- 
rade, as if made to be studied, and not merely 
looked at. ‘To see the students in the audito- 
riums one would never suppose the Burschen 
such as books describe them. But there they 
are at work, and they work well: visit them 
at play. The beer and smoking-shops, the 
fruitful source of quarrels and duels, are scat- 
tered through the town. I at first felt as 
much repugnance to their beer as to their 
duels, but custom does wonders—it is a bitter, 
drowsy liquid, served up in large pewter 
mugs. In justice, however, to the many edu- 
cated scholars and high-minded gentlemen, 
who would honor any place (many from our 
own land), we must confess that the royste- 
rers of Heidelberg are “ but its outeasts;” and 
that here, as elsewhere, the elegant and the 
vulgar can find each their fitting associates. 
One of the curiosities of the place is the little 
house, just over the Neckar bridge, where 
student-duels are always fought. On a moon- 
light night it seems made for secret work, the 
mountain throwing sublimely black shadows, 
like ink, the eastle glowing and flittering 
above, fear-like, and the statues on the bridge 
almost mistakable for spectres as they whitely 
glisten in the moonbeams. The very town, 
though shadowy, seems a relief. It is indeed 
such a scene as rouses up our romance, if we 
have any, and makes us drink in the beaut 
and delight of that mysterious chain, whic 
links us with the external world, and as we 
walk back through the quiet streets, the pre- 
sence of the habitations of men, and the pencils 
of light which cross each other from the win- 
dows, make us feel warmer and more akin to 
man and his affections. 

But the castle itself is the pride and glory 
of Heidelberg, nay, of Germany,—glorious, 
noble, magnificent mass! It bears on its face 
and has shared all the dangers which the town 
has passed through, and no town has been 
more severely dealt with. The great thirty 
years’ war, that glorious period of romance, 
that terrible period of religious eonfliet which 
We can never praise, when we think of the fe- 
rocious disciplinarian Tilly, and can hardly 








wish blotted out, as it produced a Gustavus 
Adolphus, the beau-ideal of a warrior, a man, 
and a sovereign,—this long sustained conflict 
which devastated Germany, commenced the 
evils of this once splendid city, which has been 
“five times bombarded, twice laid in ashes, 
and thrice taken by assault and delivered over 
to pillage.” The castle yet stands, wonderful. 
So thick are its walls that the Freneh in vain 
essayed to blow up its round tower, which 
fell in one mass to the ground. The defences 
are tolerably strong, but in other respects this 
great edifice resembles more a palace than a 
castle, especially from the elaborate richness 
of its front, which looks on the Neckar, and 
faces its mountain gorge. I never felt less 
inclined to be thankiul for the absence of the 
eternal vaiets de place, and less anxious about 
the locus in quo of each historical event, how 
this tower was called, or what princely booby 
slept in that wing of the building, and how 
many gallons the great Heidelberg tun con- 
tains. The general impressions are enough. : - ' 
The gardens of the castle are most sylvan and bear with the angry passions of their parents 
lovely, with winding walks like those in fo-|and try to pacify them,” in order that he 
rests, fountains, and springs, and nature love-| might give rise to reports of a reconciliation, 
liest when left to herself. The beautiful Lin-| and that Agrippina might believe it, for women 
den trees of the place, so thick and so fresh, are easily disposed to credit anything that 
are immortal in literature; and I rejoice that | pleases them. On her arrival, he went to 
one of the truest poets of our land has, in the Meet her on the shore, for she came from 
most imaginative of American books, increased Antium; he took her by the hand, embraced 
the store of our associations with them. The | her, and conducted her to Bauli. That was 
prineipal walk winds from the castle in a semi-| the name of a villa, which was er, _ 
cirele round the brow of the receding hill, and | tween the emer T Misenum and the lake 
leads us to a built-out terrace, with a most | °f Baie, and washed by the waves of the sea, 
perfect view of the town, the Neckar, the | Which there forms a kind of bay. 
bridge, the gorge and the castle itself, stand- | _ Among the rest of the vessels one are 
ing a mass of bright red stone, on another | highly ornamented than the others was ying 
brow of the hill, from which it is separated by |there, as if this also were designed to do 
a woody gorge, while behind rises the Ko- | honor to his mother, for she had been hay ag 
nigstuhl mountain with its forest garment. | tomed to sail in a trireme and ware a y° 
It is a fit place to take an adieu of Heidelberg, | Towers belonging to the ee 6 babar be 
in parting from which one lingers long in love, | iNvited to a banquet, that advantage mig Iti 
because it contains not mere sights, however ‘ken of the night to conceal the crime. “3 ‘ot 
interesting, but such as suggest to the mind | well ascertained that some one i the 
associations which had been cherished before, | ‘teacherous design of ae Bix sarippine 
and appeal to the heart as well as the intellect. | being informed of it, and doubtful whether t 
¥ } | give credit to it or not, was carried to Baiz in 
Eoownttaily Siemans cues ‘a litter. The blandishments of her son re- 
And multiply in us a briginter ray, moved her fears. She was kindly received, 
a ls ms aka and had a place at table assigned to her above 
Nero. Sometimes adopting the ordinary fami- 
liarity of youth, and then assuming a more 
serious air,as if his purpose was to mingle 
business and pleasure, Nero prolonged the 
THE DEATH OF AGRIPPINA, THE MOTHER OF entertainment by varied conversation; and, 
08 when Agrippina rose to go away, he accom- 
panied her to the sea-shore, keeping his eyes 
Knight's * Half Hours with the best Authors.’ } ‘steadily fixed upon her, and pressing to her 
Nero now began to shun all private interviews | bosom, either to fill up the measure of his 
with his mother: whenever she withdrew to | simulation, or it may be that the last sight ofa 
her gardens, or her villa at Tusculum, or to; mother who was going to her death absorbed 
the neighborhood of Antiam, he would ang all the thoughts of his mind, brutal though he 
mend her for seeking retirement. At last, was. ; : 
feeling her existence : heavy burden to him) The gods had given a starlight night and a 
wherever she might be, he resolved to put her | tranquil sea, as if to furnish evidence of the 
to death, the only matter of deliberation with | crime. The ship had not advanced far, with 
him being whether he should get rid of her by | two of the intimate friends of Agrippina who 
poison, by the dagger, or by some other violent | accompanied her, Crepereius Gallus, who was 
means. His first resolve was to take her oft| standing not far from the helm, and Acerronia, 
by poison. But, if poison should be given to| who was lying at the feet of her mistress, and 
her at the emperor’s table, it could not be im- | joyfully speaking of the change in Nero’s tem- 
puted to accident, for Britannicus had already | per and his reconciliation with his mother, 
perished by the same means; to tamper with | when, on a signal being given, the roof of the 
the attendants of Agrippina appeared hazard-| place, which was loaded with lead, chapped 
ous, for her experience in crime had made her | down, and Crepereius was immediately crush- 
vigilant inst treachery, and she had forti-|ed to death. Agrippina and soaes nore 
fied herself against poisons by the habit of tak-| protected by the sides of the chamber, w Z 
ing antidotes. If the dagger was employed, | happened to be strong enou h to resist : e 
nobody could suggest how the murder should | weight: nor did the vessel fall in pieces, 2 
be concealed ; and Nero feared that, whoever | most of the men on board were in a state o 


was selected to commit so great a crime, he 
might refuse to obey the emperor’s commands. 
Anicetus, a freedman, offered the resources 
of his invention. He was the commander of 
the fleet at Misenum, had been engaged in the 
education of Nero, and he and Agrippina hated 
one another. He told Nero that a vessel 
might be so constructed, that part of it could 
be detached when the vessel was afloat, and 
Agrippina thrown into the water before she 
was aware of it; that nothing gave so many 
chances of accident as the sea; and if Agrip- 
pina should perish in the wreck, who could 
so unreasonable as to impute to crime what 
was the fault of the wind and waves? that, 
when Agrippina was dead, the emperor could 
build a temple and erect altars to her memory, 
and make other demonstrations of filial affec- 
tion. The device was approved, and it was 
favored by the time, for Agrippina was in the 
habit of attending the festival of the Quinqua- 
trus at Baie. To that place Nero lured his 
mother, often declaring “that sons ought to 











Passages from New Books. 


[A specimen of a translation of Tacitus (Annals, xiv. 
3-9), by Georer Lone, the translator of Plutarch, from 
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alarm ; and those who were unacquainted with 
the design (and they were the greater part) 
impeded the movements of those who were 
privy to it. The rowers advised that the ves- 
sel should be thrown on one side and thus 
sunk. But neither could the rowers promptly 
come to an agreement about such a measure 
at the moment, and the rest by resisting it 
allowed Agrippina and her attendant to fall 
more gently into the sea. While Acerronia, 
who lost her presence of mind, was calling out 
that she was Agrippina, and imploring help 
for the emperor’s mother, she was despatched 
with boat-poles and oars and other naval im- 
plements which chanced to be in the way. 
Agrippina kept silent, and was consequently 
not so well recognised, but yet she received 
one wound on her shoulder. She swam till 
she fell in with some boats, by which she was 
conveyed into the Lucrine Lake, and thence 
to her own villa. There turning over in her 
mind the various circumstances,—that it was 
expressly for this purpose that she had been 
invited by the treacherous letters and treated 
with particular distinction; that it was near 
the shore, without being driven by the winds 
or dashed against rocks, that the upper part of 
the vessel had fallen in, just as any construc- 
tion on land might have done ; considering too 
the death of Acerronia, and casting her eyes 
on her own wound; reflecting that the only 
protection against treachery was to affect not 
to see it,—she sent her freedman, Agerinus, to 
tell her son that, by the blessing of the gods 
and her own furtune, she had escaped a 
grievous accident ; she entreated him, however 
alarmed he might be at his mother’s danger, to 
defer the trouble of paying her a visit. In the 
meantime, assuming an appearance of being 
perfectly at ease, she dressed her wound, and 
used warm applications to her body. She 
ordered the testament of Acerronia to be sought 
for, and her goods to be sealed: in this alone 
there was no simulation. 

Nero, who was waiting for the news of the 
completion of his crime, received intelligence 
that Agrippina had escaped with no further in- 
jury than a slight blow: she had just been in 
danger enough to leave no doubt in her mind 
who had planned it. 

Half-dead with terror, and crying out that 
his mother might be expected every moment, 
eager for revenge: that she would either arm 
the slaves or inflame the soldiers, or make her 
way to the senate and people, and urge against 
him the wreck of the vessel, her wound, and 
the death of her friends: what protection had 
he against her, if Seneca and Burrus could 
not devise something? and he immediate! 
sent for them. It is doubtful whether they 
were already acquainted with his designs. 
Both were silent for some time, either because 
they thought it useless to attempt to dissuade 
Nero, or they believed that things had come to 
that pass, that Nero must perish if Agrippina 
was not removed out of the way. Seneca at last 
so far took the lead as to look to Burrus, and 
ask whether the soldiers should receive orders 
to kill Agrippina. Burrus replied that the 


Preetorians were devoted to all the family of 


the Cesars; that they cherished the memory 
of Germanicus, and they would not venture on 
apy extreme measures against his children ; 
Anicetus, he said, should perform his promise. 
Without any hesitation Anicetus asked to be 
allowed to complete his crime. 
these words, Nero declared that on that day 
the empire was really conferred on him, and to 
a freedman he owed the gift: he bade him go 
quick, and take with him the readiest men to 
execute his commands. Nero himself, hearing 


Upon hearing 


that Agerinus had come to him with a mes- 
sage from Agrippina, adopted a theatrical con- 
trivance to make him look like a criminal: 
while Agerinus was delivering his message, 
he threw down a dagger at his feet. He then 
commanded him to be put in chains, as if he 
had been detected in an attempt at assassina- 
tion, in order that he might invent a false story 
of his mother having plotted the destruction of 
the emperor, and then, through shame at her 
crime being detected, having committed sui- 
cide. 

In the meantime, the danger of Agrippina 
was noised abroad, but only es an accident; 
and the people, as they heard of it, hurried to 
the shore. Some got upon the mole, others 
into the nearest boats: some waded into the 
sea as far as they could; and some stretched 
out their hands; the whole coast was filled 
with the cries, the prayers, the shouts of people 
asking various questions or giving uncertain 
answers. A great multitude crowded thither 
with lights ; and, when it was generally known 
that Agrippina was safe, they were preparing 
to give her their congratulations, when they 
were dispersed by the threats of a body of 
armed men. 

Anicetus posted men about Agrippina’s villa, 
and, bursting open the door, he seized the 
slaves, whom he met before he reached the 
door of the chamber. A few slaves were 
standing there: the rest had been frightened 
away by the soldiers breaking in. In the 
chamber there was a feeble light and a single 
female slave. Agrippina was growing more 
and more uneasy that no messenger came from 
her son; that even Agerinus did not return. 
The face of the shore was now changed ; there 
were solitude and sudden noises, and the indi- 
cations of some extreme calamity. As her 
slave was going away, Agrippina cried out, 
“ Do you too leave me ?” and seeing Anicetus, 
accompanied by Herculeus, a captain of a 
trireme, and Oloaritus,a centurion in the fleet, 
she said, “if he had come to see her, he must 
tell Nero that she was recovered ; if he had 
come to commit a crime, she would not believe 
that her son was privy to it; he would not 
command the murder of his mother.” ‘The 
assassins surrounded the bed, and the com- 
mander of the trireme was the first to strike 
her on the head with a club. As the centurion 
was drawing his sword to kill her, she present- 
ed her womb, and said, “Strike here ;” and 
she was despatched with many wounds. So 
| far all agree. As to Nero coming to see the 
body of his mother, and praising the beauty of 
her person, there are some authorities that 





y | have so stated, and there are some thatdeny it. 


She was burnt the same night, on a banquet- 
ing couch, and with the meanest ceremonial : 
nor, so long as Nero was in possession of 
power, was the earth piled up, or covered over. 

By the care of her domestics a slight tumu- 
lus was afterwards raised on the place, near 
the road to Misenum and the villa of the Dic- 
tator Cesar, which stands on the highest spot 
of ground and commands a prospect of the 
bay below. When the funeral pile was light- 
ed, a freedman of Agrippina, named Mnester, 
stabbed himself; itis doubtiul whether through 
affection to his mistress, or through fear of 
being put to death. Many years belore Agrip- 
pina had believed that this would be her end, 
and she had braved it. For, when she was 
consulting the Chaldeans about Nero, they 
told her that Nero would be emperor, and 
would kill his mother: she replied, “ Let him 
be my murderer, only let him reign.” 
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MR. HERBERT'S ASCHYLUs. 


The Prometheus and Agamemnon of & 


lus. achy. 


. Bogen into ~— verse. By 
en illiam Herbert. Cambridge - 
Bartlett. rege: Jobn 


scnyvus has hardly received his merited 
honors from mere scholars, and his genius 
seems almost too romantic to have suited the 
taste of antiquity, if we may judge by the 
tone in which the ancient authors speak of 
him and his rivals, In our view he is secon 
in tragic force to Shakspeare alone, With 
the embarrassment of the chorus, he has 
through all his tragedies managed so as ty 
render that appendage of the stage as natura| 
as possible, by infusing into their odes the 
directness, the fiery passion, the personal and 
lyrical feeling wise. by arousing sympathy, 
puts the judgment asleep to all defects of 
construction. 

In addition there are the bold and well de. 
fined personal traits of his characters, the 
energy of the action, the wildness of the pas. 
sion he describes, and the lofty poetry that is 
its vehicle. AXsehylus is the most English of 


the tragedians of antiquit 


The translations of the Prometheus and 
Agamemnon bear the marks of accurate scho. 
larship and laborious finish, and present the 
most faithful reflex of the original. Though 
literal enough to aid a lazy collegian in his 
task, they will be read with pleasure by the 
mere English reader, who, while enjoying Mr. 
Herbert’s version, may be assured of its 
faithfulness, not merely to the ideas, but the 
expressions of the Greek author. 

‘he Prometheus has long been a favorite. 
The Satan of Milton has probably received 
some reflecied shades from the character 
attributed by ischylus to the suffering 
Titan. 

The fine lament of Prometheus to the ele- 
ments, after the departure of Hephaistes, is 
beautifully rendered : 


“ O heavenly ether, and swift-pinioned winds, 
And founts of rivers, and of ocean waves 
Laughter innumerous, and thou, mother Earth, 
Parent of all, and thine all-seeing orb, 
O Helios, linvoke! Behold! behold! 
What wrongs, myself a God, from Gods I bear. 
See by what tortures rent asunder 
Myriads of ages here must / languish ; 
So base a chain 
Has this new wielder of the thunder 
Contrived, to glut against me his strong hate. 
Woe! woe! the present and the future anguish 
Compel my soul unwilling to complain! 
hen, when, or by what fate, 
Shall these ages of »gony terminate 7 
And yet what say [,—I, whose prescient ken 
So knows the futare that nanght strange or new 
Can come to grieve me? Best, then, to endure 
Lightly the doom that still endured must be, 
Knowing that fate will have its destined way. 
Now neither to conceal nor tell my woes 
Is left w me ; by destiny severe 
Thus yoked—aye me !--for gifts to mortals given. 
For | it was the wondrous reed who bore 
Filled with that stolen fount of fire divine, . 
Source of all arts, all happiness, to men. 
And thence I writhe, on these h»rsh surmmits high, 
In penal bonds, between the earth and sky. 
Butaye! aye me! 
What sound js this? what viewless perfume rare, 
Mortal, divine, or mingled, loads the air ? 
Who is ’t that comes to this remotest rock 7 
With what intent, unless my woes 1 mock ? 
Behold me fettered here, that wretched God, 
The defyer of Zeus, the detested of all . 
The Immortals who throng to the Thunderer's ha!!, 
For that men I did over-revere. 
Aye me! what a rush as of birds is on high! : 
hat a whistling of pinions is loud in the sky: 
Nothing comes but is pregnant with fear.’ 


A from Prometheus’ account to lo 

of her wanderings recalls to mind some of the 

tic shadows of the classical Valpurg's 
ight in Goethe’s Faust. 


“The wild guif passed, which bounds with foumy roe 
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phis continent, pursue thy path of woe Cnorvs. | means for its removal assure us at a glance of 

Towards ie BO sore tsanied pals, haitel eo ee ~ , | its continuance. Now, we neither reverence 
rt Kis y at fury o'er the hous st thou com | > P > in itse 

i vhere dwell the Phorkides, in lonely eld, i iidaintusess aeter te a the past as absolutely holy in itself, nor de- 


for all, 
Three sw wan never doth the sun's glad beam 
Behold, nor moon's nocturnal ray. 

these, | Warn thee, shun with fearful care 
Their sisters, mortal-haters, serpent-haired, 
The stroog-winged Gorgons three, whom never yet 
Hath man beheld, nor ever shall and live! 
Hear now another perilous sight and wild, 
Which thou must brave,—the unbarking dogs of Zeus, 
The crook-beaked Gryphons, and that one-eyed host, 
Horse-trampling, Arimaspian, who beside 
The fount that floats with gold, hight Pluton’s stream, 
Camp terrible.” 
The Agamemnon is a more regular drama 
than the Prometheus. The chief actors, and 
the tragic events of the legendary house of 
Pelops, are so well known, that no research is 
required from the general reader. The play 
in itself is recommended to our attention as 
one of a complete trilogy or set of dramas, fol- 
lowing in regular order, and in no other of the 
ancient dramas extant is there displayed more 
greatness and distinctness in the characters 
represented. Mr. Herbert is right in saying 
that the Clytemnestra, in all that belongs to 
the bold bad woman, falls only short of the 
matchless conception of Shakspeare’s Lady 
Macbeth. 

One celebrated passage of the play has 
already been ‘furnished to the Literary World* 
by Mr. Herbert. We allude to the fine de- 
scription of the beacon telegraph that bears to 
Mycene the news of the capture of Troy. 
But the nt passage will be found essen- 
tially different from that which appeared in an 
early number of our journal. The comparison 
of the two is of interest. 


KLYralMNeESTRA. 
Hephaistos, forth from Ida sending light. 
Thence beacon hitherward did beacon speed 
From that fire-signal. Ida to the steep 
Of Hermes’ hill in Lemnos ; from the isle 
Zeus’ height of Athos did in turn receive 
The third great bale of flame. The vigorous glare 
Of the fast journeying pine-torch flared aloft, 
Joy's harbinger, to skun the ridgy sea, 
Sending its golden beams, even as the sun, 
Up to Makistos’ watch towers. Nothing loath 
Did he, nor basely overcome by sleep, 
Perform his herald part. Afar the ray 
Burst on Euripos’ stream, its beaconed news 
Telling the watchers on Messapion high. 
They blazed in turn, and sent the tidings on, 
Kindling with ruddy flame the heather grey. 
Thence naught obscured, went up the mighty glow, 
And, like the smiling moon, Asopos’ plain 
O’erleaped, and on Kithairon's rock awoke 
Another pile of telegraphic fire. 
Nor did the watchmen there, with niggard hand, 
Deny the torch, that blaze most bright of all. 
Athwart the Lake Gorgopis shot the gleain, 
Stirring the guards on Aigiplanctos’ hill, 
Lest it should fail to shine, the appointed blaze, 
Kindled with generous zeal, they sent aloft 
The mighty beard of flame, that streamed so high 
To flish beyond the towering heights which guard 
The guif Saronic. Thence it shot,—it reached 
Arachnes’ cliff, the station next our town; 
Down darting thence to the Atreides’ roof, 
Child of that fire that dawned on Ida's hill. 


; The choral prophecies of Cassandra, reveal- 
ing the past horrors and the impending crimes 
of the ill-fated house of Pelops, exhibit the 
grandest poe in dealing with the most diffi- 
cult and deeply tragic subjects. We extract 
that portion which begins with the phrensied 
prophetess catching a glance of the murder of 
Agamemnon as he comes from the bath, 
caught in the folds of his sleeveless tunic— 
“ the net of Hades,” and ending with the wail 
for her own decease. 


Kassanpra. 


Strophe v. 
Woe! woe! Ye Gods! ye Gods! what sight is this ? 
Is it some net of hell ? 
Hed m eon a wife! 
o'er race uplift your yell, 
Puries, for sacrifice of tire me 
Which stoning should avenge. 
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‘To my heart it hath driven that ruddy drop, 
At the fated hour which ceases to flow, 
When dark the setting life-beams grow. 
Swift fate is surely nigh. 


KaSsaNDRA. 

Antistrophe v. 
Ha! ha! Behold! Behold! Ho! save the bull 
From the accursed cow ! 
Him with black horns fierce doth she gore, 
Entangled in the treacherous robes ; and now 
In the bath he falls. The fate once more 
Of the treason-bath 1 name. 


Cuorvus. 


Antistrophe vi. ~ 
Though boast I not the skill which reads aright 
Dim bodings, this rings awful in mine ear. 
For when did oracular lore impart 
Any joy to man? For ever they toll, 
Those dark words divine, to the trembling soul, 
The knell of fateful fear. 


KassanpRa. 

Strophe vu. 
Ayme! Ay me! Alas my fearful doom! 
For my own fate must mingle in the cup 
Of wailing. Why, then, O thou ruthless God, 
Hast hauled me hitherward, unless to die ? 
Great God Apollo, why ? 


Cuorvs. 

Strophe vii. 
O stricken of spirit and God- possessed ! 
Fearful to list is thy melody, 
Bemoaning thyself like that dark-brown bird, 
The pitiful nightingale, 
Whose voice incessant is ever heard 
Her weary-woful lite to wail, 
With an “ O for [tys! and welladay !” 


KassanDRa. 
Antistrophe vu. 
O for the fate or the shrill nightingale! 
For unto her the Gods have given a life 
Tearless and tuneful, and bedecked her form 
With plamy pinions. But it shall be mine to feel 
The cleaving two-edged steel. 


The reader will observe that in translating 


the names of the gods in the Greek mythology, | 


Mr. Herbert has adopted the Greek names, and 


not the names of supposed identical deities in | 
In all the proper 


the Roman mythology. 
names, he has, with the exception of certain 


adjectives that may be considered as adopted | 


into the English language, substituted the 
Greek for the Latin spelling. Thus Okeanos 
for Oceanus. We think this latter is an inno- 
vation; the great English authorities have 


taken the Latin orthography. Even Mr. Her- 
bert uses Tantalide, and Pleisthenide, and | 


Apollo. 
matter, that if the illusion of a more perfect re- 
semblance to the original is preserved, in the 
opinion of any one, we can swallow the 


harsh k. 


THOREAU’S TRAVELS. 


A Week on the Concord and Merrimack | 
By Henry D.Tuoreav. Boston: 


Rivers. 
Munroe & Co. 
Ir is a singular thing—a fact which goes to 
maintain the universal average of human 


motives and actions, that a man no sooner | 


sets up for a reformer, and begins to refute | 
old heresies, but he contrives to involve him- 
self in some new absurdity, charitably, per- 
haps, to hand over his trade of revolutionist, 
with materials, to his successors. Thus we 
see many men of subtlety, acuteness, reading, 
and reflection, to work at the present day ; 
tinkering society, proposing new laws, new 
aids to morals, new theories of government, 


But at the same time it is so small a | 


spair of something better in the future ; but 
we have that respeet for the government of 
the world, to think that the good to come 
must be built up out of the good already 
attained, by growth, not by revolution, and 
that there are certain facts established which 
cannot be controverted. Christianity, based 
upon the records of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, we hold to be of permanent yim 
and there are lessons of experience for daily 
conduct which have never yet been super- 
seded. What would experience or history 
be worth if they gave no laws? 

We were struck with a reflection or two of 
this nature on looking over Mr. Thoreau’s 
book. The author is a man of humors,in 
Ben Jonson’s good old sense, who uses his 
faculties in his own way, and cultivates more 
of them than most people, being, as we 
understand, quite independent of much of the 
slavery which people submit to under the 
word civilization. He can build his own 
house, rais@ his own food, cook it, and clothe 
himself: he can retire at any moment from a 
daintily furnished parlor, and Robinson Cru- 
soe it on any acre of land, of ordinary pro- 
ductive powers, on the Continent. He loves 
nature, of which he is a careful observer, 
relishes good books, estimates at their worth 
the manly qualities of work and endurance. 
We have read his book backwards, if he is 
not kind and humane. He has stored his 
mind with the fruits of much reading and 
reflection. He is patient of the most minute 
investigations of insects and fishes; can be 
reverent over an arrow head turned up from 
an old Indian field, or respect a voracious 
pickerel newly taken from the river which 
runs through it. Yet, when this writer, so 
just, observant, and considerate, approaches 
what civilized men are accustomed to hold 
| the most sacred of all, he can express himself 





| in a flippant style which he would disdain to 
employ towards a muscle or a tadpole. Lest 
| we should be thought to be doing an injus- 
tice to a writer whose merits we are very 
ready to admit, and who is somewhat known 
to the public by his painstaking and pleasing 
sketches of natural scenery, we justify our 
remarks by the following quotations :— 


“ Jehovah, though with us he. has acquired new 
attributes, is more absolute and unapproachable, 
but hardly more divine, than Jove. He is not so 
much of a gentleman, among gods, not so gracious 
and catholic ; he does not exert so intimate and 
genial an influence on nature, as many a god of 
the Greeks. I should fear the infinite power and 
inflexible justice of the almighty mortal, hardly as 
yet apotheosized, so wholly masculine, with no sis- 
ter Juno, no Apollo, no Venus, nor Minerva, to in- 
tercede for me, @vpw gsddovea re, xndopévn re. The 
Grecian are youthful and erring and fallen gods, 
with the vices of men, but in many important re- 
spects essentially of the divine race. In my Pan- 
theon, Pan still reigns in his pristine glory, with 
his ruddy face, his flowing beard, and his shaggy 
body, his pipe and his crook, his nymph Echo, and 
his chosen daughter Iambe ; for the great God Pan 
is not dead, as was rumored. Perhaps of all the 
gods of New England and of ancient Greece, [ 
am most constant at his shrine. 

* * . . * 


«| trust that some may be as near and dear to 





and involving in every ane of their alterations 
some practical error. They make more holes 
than they fill up. 


In one point their argu- 


Buddha, or Christ, or Swedenborg, who are with- 
‘out the pale of their churches. It is necessary not 
to be Christian, to appreciate the beauty and signi- 


ment is conclusive, and it is strengthened by | ficance of the life of Christ. I know that some 


their practice. They maintain the existence 
of much positive evil in the world, and their 


will have hard thoughts of me, when they hear 
| their Christ named beside my Buddha, yet I am 
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sure that I am willing they should love their 
Christ more than my Buddha, for the love is the 
main thing, and I like himtoo. Why need Chris- 
tians be still intolerant and superstitious ?” 

In other passages we have a protest against 
the most generally received usages of Chris- 
tianity—for example—* When one enters a 
village, the church, not only really, but from 
association, is the ugliest looking building in 
it, because it is the one in which human 
nature stoops the lowest and is most dis- 
zraced. If I should ask the minister of 
Middlesex to let me speak in his pulpit on a 
Sunday, he would object, because I do not 

ray as he does, or because I am not ordained. 
hat under the sun are these things?” Now 
these things are something, for they have 
been well cemented together by the wisdom 
of ages. They are much stronger than 
Thoreau’s whims, 

A man may hold different language with 
regard to Christianity, as he looks upon it 
from either of two points of view, as it is 
taught, or as it is practised; and the best 
Christians will feel most deeply the truth of 
the loudest scoff of infidelity, as it points to 
the weaknesses and corruptions of those 
whose conduct is nearest, still how remote 
from, the sacred lesson. Lay on the lash 
upon the back of hypocrisy, insincerity, un- 
worthiness, but respect the creed. The 
humblest church in any village of our 
country is not “the ugliest looking building 
in it.’ 

Mr. Thoreau is a linguist and scholar, and 
tells us that he has searcely yet reached the 
Hebrew Scriptures, having begun with the 
Chinese and Hindoo. It may serve with 
some of our readers as a test of his powers 
of mind, that he professes to prefer the 
former. 

In other walks and in a lighter vein, Mr, 
Thoreau has some pleasant sketching and 
essay writing. His observation of nature, as 
we have suggested, is minute and laborious ; 
and if we may judge from his success in a 
narrow field of investigation, in a few days’ 
boating on the Concord and Merrimac Rivers, 
he might be associated profitably in those | 
Geological and other surveys which are now | 
frequently undertaken by the State Govern- 
ments. 

Apart from the pertness and flippancy | 
ee which we would warn our readers, | 

r. Thoreau’s is a readable and agreeable | 
book. It is divided into seven heads, of the 
days of the week. Each day occupies a 
section of the journey, which is performed by 
the author in company with his brother, in a 
boat of their own construction, which is 
variously rowed, pulled, dragged, or propelled 
by the wind along the flats or through the 
canal; the travellers resting on the banks at 
night under a tent which they carry with 
them. The journey is down the Concord 
river, from Goa Mass., to the Merrimac, 
an ascent af the Jatter river to its source, and 
from thence backward to the starting point. 
The record is of the small boating adventures, 
and largely of the reflections, real or sup- 
posed, suggested by the moods or incidents 
of the way. Thus we get a variety of illus- 
trations of physical geography, the history of 
the settlements along the route (much of in- 
terest there), botanical excursions, philoso- 
phical ulations, and literary studies. In 
any of these departments, the reader will find 
a great deal that is ingenious and entertain- 
ing. According to our practice, we present a 


passage or two of these agreeable portions of 
the volume. 











Referring our readers to Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s delightful sketch of the immediate 
scenery at Concord, in his Introduction to the 
“ Mosses from an Old Manse,” we pass over 
our author’s sketch of the river, to his ac- 
count of the Merrimac, which we give at 
length. 

THE MERRIMACK. 


“We were thus entering the State of New 
Hampshire on the bosom of the flood formed by 
the tribute of its innumerable valleys. The river 
was the only key which could unlock its maze, 
presenting its hills and valleys, its lakes and 
streams, in their natural order and position. The 
Merrimack, or Sturgeon River, is formed by the 
confluence of the Pemigewasset, which rises near 
the Notch of the White Mountains, and the Win- 
nepisiogee, which drains the lake of the same 
name, signifying ‘ The Smile of the Great Spirit.’ 
From their junction it runs south seventy-eight 
miles to Massachusetts, and thence east thirty-five 
miles to the sea. J have traced its stream from 
where it bubbles out of the rocks of the White 
Mountains above the clouds, to where it is lost 
amid the salt billows of the ocean on Plum Island 
beach. At first it comes on murmuring to itself 
by the base of stately and retired mountains, 
through moist primitive woods whose juices it re- 
ceives, where the bear still drinks it, and the cabins 
of settlers are far between, and there are few to 
cross its stream ; enjoying in solitude its cascades 
still unknown to fame; by long ranges of moun- 
tains of Sandwich and of Squam, slumbering like 
tumuli of Titans, with the peaks of Moosehillock, 
the Haystack, and Kearsarge reflected in its 
waters ; where the maple and the raspberry, those 
lovers of the hills, flourish amid temperate dews ;— 
flowing long and full of meaning, but untranslata- 
ble as its name Pemigewasset, by many a pastured 
Pelion and Ossa, where unnamed muses haunt, 
tended by Oreads, Dryads, Naiads, and receiving 
the tribute of many an untasted Hippocrene. 
There are earth, air, fire, and water—very well, 
this is water, and down it comes. 

Such water do the gods distil, 

And r down every hill 

or their New England men: 
A draught of this wild nectar bring, 
And I'll not taste the spring 
Of Helicon again. 

Falling all the way, and yet not discouraged by 
the lowest fall. By the law of its birth never to 
become stagnant, for it has come out of the clouds, 
and down the sides of precipices worn in the flood, 
through beaver dams broken loose, not splitting but 
splicing and mending itself, until it found a breath- 
ing place in this low land. There is no danger 
now that the sun will steal it back to heaven again 
before it reach the sea, for it has a warrant even to 
recover its own dews into its bosom again with in- 
terest at every eve. 

“ Tt was already the water of Squam and New- 
found Lake and Winnepisiogee, and White Moun- 
tain snow dissolved, on which we were floating, 


and Smith’s and Baker's and Mad Rivers, and | 


Nashua and Souhegan and Piscataquoag, and 
Suncook and Soucook and Contoocook, mingled 
in incalculable proportions, still fluid, yellowish, 
restless all, with an ancient, ineradicable inclina- 
tion to the sea. 

“ So it flows on down by Lowell and Haverhill, 
at which last place it first suffers a sea change, and 
a few masts betray the vicinity of the ocean. 
tween the towns of Amesbury and Newbury it isa 
broad commercial river, from a third to half a 
mile in width, no longer skirted with yellow and 
crumbling banks, but backed by high green hills 
and pastures, with frequent white beaches on 
which the fishermen draw up their nets. I have 
passed down this portion of the river in a steam- 
boat, and it was a pleasant sight to watch from its 
deck the fishermen dragging their seines on the dis- 
tant shore, as in pictures of a foreign strand. At 
intervals you may meet with a schooner laden with 
lumber standing up to Haverhill, or else lying at 
anchor or aground, waiting for wind or tide ; until, 
at last, you glide under the famous Chain Bridge, 
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a 
and are landed at Newburyport. ‘Thus she who ,, 
first was ‘poore of waters, naked of siteen + 
having received so many fair tributaries 
said of the Forth, 


“ Doth grow the greater still, the further downe. 
Till that abounding both in power and fanie 
She long doth strive to give the sea her name;” 
or if not her name, in this case, at least the in 
pulse of her stream. From the steeples of New 
buryport, you may review this river ttretching far 
up into the country, with many a white be 
glancing over it like an inland sea, and behold, 
one wrote who was born on its head-wators 
* Down out at its mouth, the dark inky main blen4. 
ing with the blue above. Plum Island, its sand 
ridges scolloping along the horizon like the sea 
serpent, and the distant outline broken b mp 
tall ship, leaning, still, against the sky.’ 

“ Rising at an equal height with the Connect. 
cut, the Merrimack reaches the sea by a course 
only half as long, and hence has no leisure to form 
broad and fertile meadows like the former, but js 
hurried along rapids, and down numerous {\\c 
without long delay. The banks are generally 
steep and high, with a narrow interval reaching 
back to the hills, which is only occasionally ani 
partially overflown at present, and is much yalyed 
by the farmers. Between Chelmsford and Concord 
in New Hampshire, it varies from twenty to 
seventy-five rods in width. It is probably wider 
than it was formerly, in many places, owing to the 
trees having been cut down, and the consequent 
wasting away of its banks. The influence of the 
Pawtucket Dam is felt as far up as Cromwell's 
Falls, and many think that the banks are being 
abraded and the river filled up again by this cause 
Like all our rivers, it is liable to freshets, and the 
Pemigewaseet has been known to rise seventy-five 
feet in a few hours. It is navigable for vessels of 
burden about twenty miles, for canal boats by 
means of locks as far as Concord in New Hamp- 
shire, about seventy-five miles from its mouth, and 
for smaller boats to Plymouth, one hundred and 
thirteen miles. A small steam-boat once plied be- 
tween Lowell and Nashua, before the railroad was 
built, and one now runs from Newburyport to 
Haverhill. 

“ Unfitted to some extent for the purposes of 
commerce by the sand-bar at its mouth, see how 
this river was devoted from the first to the service 
of manufactures. Issuing from the iron region of 
Franconia, and flowing through still uncut forests, 
by inexhaustible ledges of granite, with Squam, 
and Winnepisiogee, and Newfound, and Mas:- 
besic Lakes for its mill-ponds, it falls over a suc- 
cession of natural dams, where it has been offering 
its privileges in vain for ages, until at last the 
Yankee race came to improve them. Standing 
here at its mouth, look up its sparkling stream to 
its source,—a silver cascade which falls al! the way 
from the White Mountains to the sea,—and behold 
a city on each successive plateau, a busy colony o! 
human beaver around every fall. Not to mention 
Newburyport and Haverhill, see Lawrence, and 
Lowell, and Nashua, and Manchester, and Con- 
cord, gleaming one above the other. When « 
length it has escaped from under the last of the 
factories it has a level and unmolested passage to 
the sea, a mere waste water, as it were, bearing 
little with it but its fame; its pleasant course re- 
vealed by the morning fog which hangs over !t, 
and the sails of the few small vessels which trao- 
sact the commerce of Haverhill and Newburypo' 
But its real vessels are railroad cars, and its true 
and main stream, flowing by an iron channel 
further south, may be traced by a long line o! 
vapor amid the hills, which no morning wind eve 
disperses, to where it empties into the sea at Bos- 
ton. This side is the louder murmur now. [n- 
stead of the scream of a fish-hawk searing the 
fishes, is heard the whistle of the steam-engine, 
arousing a country to its progress.” 

For an example of the author’s book re- 
flections we could not probably find a passage 
which is a better instance of his mode o! 
thinking and expression than the following : 
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BOOKS WHICH ARE not BOOKS. 


e are printed and bound are not books; 
—_ ee belong to lettexs, but are 
ranked with the other luxuries and 
of civilized life. Base wares are 
- med off under a thousand disguises. ‘ The way 
trade’ as a pedler once told me, ‘is to put it 
right through,’ no matter what it is, anything that 
is agreed on. 
we worldli ou whose wisdom trades 
LL ag dey Bee cher be golden ray.’ 
By dint of able writing and pen-craft, books are 
canningly compiled, and have their run and suc- 
cess even among the learned, as if they were the 
result of a new man’s thinking, and their birth 
were attended with some natural throes. But ina 
jittle while their covers fall off, for no binding will 
vail, and it appears that they are not Books or 
pibles at all. ‘There are new and patented inven- 
tions in this shape, purporting to be for the eleva- 
tion of the race, which many a pure schelar and 
genius who has learned to read is for a moment de- 
ceived by, and finds himself reading a horse-rake, 
or spinning jenny, or wooden nutmeg, or oak-leaf 
cigar, or steam-power press, or kitchen range, per- 
chance, when he was seeking serene and biblical 


= “ «Merchants, arise, 
And mingle conscience with your merchandise.’ 
Paper is cheap, and authors need not now erase 
one book before they write another. Instead of 
cultivating the earth for wheat and potatoes, they 
cultivate literature, and fill a place in the Republic 
of Letters. Or they would fain write for fame 
merely, a8 others actually raise crops of grain to 
be distilled into brandy. Books are for the most 
part wilfully and hastily written, as parts of a sys- 
tem, to supply a want real or imagined. Books 
of natural history aim commonly to be hasty 
schedules, or inventories of God’s property, by 
some clerk. They do not in the least teach the 
divine view of nature, but the popular view, or 
rather the popular method of studying nature, and 
make haste to conduct the persevering pupil only 
~ dilemma where the professors always 
dwell :— 
“*To Athens gown'd he goes, and from that school 
Returns unsped, a more instructed fool.’ 
They teach the elements really of ignorance, not 
of knowledge, for to speak deliberately and in view 
of the highest truths, it is not easy to distinguish 
elementary knowledge. There is a chasm between 
knowledge and ignorance which the arches of sci- 
ence can neverspan. A book should contain pure 
discoveries, glimpses of terra firma, though by 
shipwrecked mariners, and not the art of naviga- 
tion by those who have never been out of sight of 
land. They must not yield wheat and potatoes, 
but must themselves be the unconstrained and na- 
tural harvest of their authors’ lives: — 


“What I have learned is mine; I’ve had my thought, 
And me the Muses noble truths have taught.’ 


“We do not learn much from learned books, 
but from true, sincere, human books, from frank 
and honest biographies. The life of a good man 
will hardly improve us more than the life of a free- 
booter, for the inevitable laws appear as plainly in 
the infringement as in the observance, and our lives 
are sustained by a nearly equal expense of virtue of 
some kind. The decaying tree, while yet it lives, 

ds sun, wind, and rain no less than the green 
one. It secretes sap and performs the functions of 
health. If we choose, we may study the albur- 
num only. The gnarled stump has as tender a bud 
as the sapling. 

“At least let us have healthy books, a stout 
horse-rake, or a kitehen-range which is not crack- 
ed. Let not the poet shed tears only for the pub- 
lie weal. He should be as vigorous as a sugar 
maple, with sap enough to maintain his own 
verdure, besides what runs into the troughs, and 
not like a vine, which being cut in the spring 
bears no fruit, but bleeds to death in the endeavor 
‘0 heal its wounds. The poet is he that has fat 
enough, like bears and marmots, to suck his claws 





all winter. He hibernates in this world, and feeds 
on his own marrow. It is pleasant to think in 
winter, as we walk over the snowy pastures, of 
those happy dreamers that lie under the sod, of 
dormice and all that race of dormant creatures, 
which have such a superfluity of life enveloped in 
thick folds of fur, impervious to cold. Alas, the 
poet too is, in one sense, a sort of dormouse gone 
into winter quarters of deep and serene thoughts, 
insensible to surrounding circumstances ; his words 
are the relation of his oldest and finest memory, a 
wisdom drawn from the remotest experience. 
Other men lead a starved existence, meanwhile, 
like hawks, that would fain keep on the wing, 
and trust to pick up a sparrow now and then.” 


There is good writing in this, and there is 
more in the volume. 
ceive, announces another book, “ Walden, or 
Life in the Woods.” We are not so rash or 
uninformed in the ways of the world as to 
presume to give counsel to a transcendental- 
ist, so we offer no advice; but we may remark 
as a curious matter of speculation to be solved 
in the future—the probability or improbability 
of Mr. Thoreau’s ever approaching nearer to 
the common sense or common wisdom of man- 
kind. He deprecates churches and preachers. 
Will he allow us to uphold them? or does he 
belong to the family of Malvolios, whose con- 
ceit was so engrossing that it threatened to 
deprive the world of cakes and ale. “ Dost 
thou think that because thou readest Confu- 
cius and art a Confusion there shall be no 
more steeples and towers? Aye, and bells 
shall ring too and Bishops shall dine !” 





Silliman’s American Journal of Science and 
Arts, for September. 


Tuts valuable scientific journal maintains its 
high character in the present number. One 
Paper on Hooker’s Flora Antarctica, by Prof. 
Gray, contains matter of singular interest con- 
nected with the strange plants of the Southern 
Hemisphere. 

The Tussuck grass of the Falkland Islands 
described partially by Mrs. Somerville, in her 
Physical Geography, bids fair to become natu- 
ralized on the shores of the British Islands, 
having been planted and flourishing to a cer- 
tain extent in the gardens of Kew. 


“ There is, however, one drawback to the value 
of the Tussock ; it is a perennial grass, of slow 
growth, and some disappointment has been expe- 
rienced in England from this cause. Each Tus- 
sock consists of many hundreds of culms, springing 
up together from a mass of roots, which have 
required a long series of years to attain their great 
and productive size. Our cultivated specimens in 
the royal gardens of Kew, now nearly three years 
old, are in a fair way of becoming good Tussocks, 
for the quantity of stems from each root, the pro- 
duce of one seed, is incaleulably more than any 
other grass throws up ; but this ball, now scarcely 
six inches across and not two in height, must have 
grown to six or eight feet high, with a diameter 
of three or four feet ; instead of forty culms, there 
must be four hundred ; and the leaves, now three 
feet long, must attain seven, ere the Tussock of 
England can compete with its parent in the Falk- 
lands. Though, however, the stoles (if I may so 
eall the matted roots of this grass) in the most 
vigorous and native specimens attain the height of 
seven feet, it is certain that they are very produc- 
tive before they have reached two or three. By 
this time the leaves have gained their great size, 
the bases of the culms are nearly as broad as the 
thumb, and when pulled out young, they yield an 
inch or two of a soft, white, and sweet substance, 
of the flavor of a nut, and so nutritious, that two 
American sealers, who deserted a vessel in an un- 
frequented part of the Falklands, subsisted on little 
else for fourteen months.” 


A description of some of the gigantic and 


The author, we per- | 








arborescent sea-weeds of the Southern Ocean 
is equally interesting. 


“ These plants belong to the family of Alge, 
and are arborescent, dichotomously branched trees, 
with the branches pendulous and again divided 
into sprays, from which hang linear leaves 1-3 
feet long. ‘The trunks are usually about 5-10 
long, as thick as the human thigh, rather contract- 
ed at the very base, and again diminishing up- 
wards. The individual plants are attached in 
groups or solitary, but gregarious, like the pine or 
oak, extending over a considerable surface, so as 
to form a miniature forest, which is entirely sub- 
merged during high water or even half tide, but 
whose topmost branches project above the surface 
at theebb. To sail in a boat over these groves on 
a fine day affords the naturalist a delightful recrea- 
tion ; for he may there witness, in the Antarctic 
regions, and below the surface of the ocean, as 
busy a scene as is presented by the coral reefs of 
the tropics. The leaves of the Lessonia are 
crowded with Sertularie and Mollusca, or en- 
crusted with Flustre; on the trunks parasitic 
Alge abound, together with Chitons, Patelle, and 
other shells ; at the bases, and among the tangled 
roots swarm thousands of Crustacea and Radiata, 
whilst fish of several species dart amongst the 
leaves and branches.” 


The Journal has also a narrative of the 
career of Charles Alexander Lesueur, an emi- 
nent naturalist, who resided for some time in 
this country. Lesueur was a native of 
Havre, and early imbibed a love of nature and 
natural history in rambles over the shores of 
Normandy. In 1800 an expedition was sent 
to the South Seas under the auspices of the 
First Consul, to rival the English explorations 
in those fields of scientific discovery. Young 
Lesueur entered among the crew of the Geo- 
graphe, one of the ships sent out on this ser- 
vice, as novice-limonnier, a phrase equivalent to 
the English one of green hand. Among the 
naturalists attached to the expedition was 
Francois Péron, an enthusiastic votary of 
natural science, between whom and the novice 
there sprang up a friendship founded on mu- 
tual pursuits and united ends. 


“The talents of Lesueur, it should seem, were 
not known, at first, to the artists appointed to ac- 
company the scientific corps; but when these 
talents were revealed in his masterly drawings of 
the mollusca and soft zoophites, with one aecord, 
they pronounced him worthy of a place in their 
department ; and the youthful aspirant was forth- 
with transferred by the commander-in-chief, from 
the humble position he occupied among the crew, 
to the honorable station of painter of natural his- 
tory, and his appointments and privileges were 
made to correspond with his rank.” 


During the stoppage of the ships at Timor, 
Lesueur was bitten by a reptile while pursu- 
ing a troop of monkeysnear the river Coepang, 
but prompt medical. means, saved his life. 
Some observations om the effects of the climate 
of Timor, afford a | to us at the present 
time. 


7” 


“ On a superficial view of Timor, it would seem 
to be an earthly paradise. Nature there exhibits 
her most inviting forms, and is truly lavish of her 
bounties. The choicest productions of the tropics 
there attain to their utmost perfection, and the sea 
and the land seem to vie with each other in con- 
tributing to the gratifications of man. But there 
is a counterpoise tu these enjoyments in a tempe- 
rature of the most enervating kind, which deranges 
the vital functions, and facilitates the approach of 
that scourge of the Indian Isles, the dysentery. 
The natives of Asiatic descent generally escape 
this disease, by their habitual use of stimulating 
food, and that powerful tonic, betel. But the Eu- 
ropeans and the Americans who visit these shores 
soon become subject to its attacks; and in some 
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swept off in a few weeks. — low, and one of the best rifle-shots in the 
_“ Péron, who paid particular attention to the| States. Fremont’s party naturally excited 
dietetic habits of the Malays of Timor, and their curiosity. Here were true trappers, the class 


hee > — oop convinced of the that prodaced the heroes of Fenimore Cooper’s 
Influence of condiments an onies in counteract- These men had passed years in 


- | best works. 
ing’ tho malignant’ efbets of the ‘climete.», Ho! wilds, living on their own resources: they 


hence resolved to conform tu customs which were | : 
were a curious set. A vast cloud of dust ap- 
| peared first, and thence in long file emerged 


evidently the results of observation ; and he owed 
his preservation from the dysentery to this sensible | P©47°@ . 
: ee this wildest wild party. Fremont rode a-head, 
| a spare active-looking man, with such an eye ! 


determination.” 

rertacmet, lamaragemers and the |Hwas dresed na Hows and ogg nd 
tion, caused it to result in a partial failure, | te ts lndtene - 
only redeemed by the collections and labors of | jaye been with 
Péron and Lesueur. They appealed to a 
collection of one hundred thousand specimens | 


of animals gathered by the naturalists on the | 


who were his body-guard, and 
him through all his wanderings : 
they had charge of two baggage-horses. ‘The 
rest, many of them blacker than the Indians, 
rode two and two, the rifle held by one hand 


voyage. Peron and Lesueur together began a | across the pommel of the saddle. Thirty-nine 
description of these objects, by order of the | of them are his regular men, the rest are 
government—fifteen hundred drawings from | : 


living animals or recent specimens by Lesueur, | 
form an unrivalled series of the kind. Before | 
the description could be completed, the en- 
feebled constitution of Péron was exhausted, | who enjoy high reputations in the Prairies. 


and he died, leaving to his coadjutor a task | Kit Carson is as well known there as the 
that his disheartened mind shrank from per-| fixe is in Europe. The dress of these men 


forming. In 1816 Lesueur came to the | was principally a long loose coat of deer-skin 
United States, and having domiciled himself in| 4:44 Likes cxaet in rs erousere of the same, 


ee ee par rsalire of their own manutacture, which, when wet 
he devoted most of his sivtiien to was | ‘rough, — y “ys oReenpe — 0 = 

: a knife, and put on as soon as dry; the sad- 
pre ology : a the srg oe art wey apn 'dles were of various fashions, though these and 
“asia edie ee vara a pace ee a large drove of horses, and a brass field-gun, 
Fishes i ne setumnaten Heamen things they had picked up about Califor- 


In 1838 oo 
. \nia. The rest of the gang were a rough set; 
and soon after, on the establishment of a Mu- | and perhaps their private, public, and moral 


seum of Natural History in the city of Havre, characters had better not be too closely ex- 


was elected Curator. In 1846 the Naturalist amined; They are allowed ue lecdr, tes and 
died, at the ripe age of 68, and was buried ina | sugar only ; this, no doubt, tes. anal oie 


rural churchyard at the base of Cape la Héve,| iti, their good conduct, and the discipli 
sou . pline too 
a spot where the genius of Lesueur had disco-| i, very strict. They were marched up to an 


‘ ; “fe 
vered many interesting organic remains, and in | open space on the hills near the town, under 
some large firs, and there took up their quar- 


the vicinity of scenes that had at first led his 
ters in messes of six or seven in the open air. 


youthful mind to the Study of Nature. 

The Indians lay beside their leader. One man, 
| a doctor, six foot six high, was an odd-looking 
Benttey (London) has just published a/ fellow. May I never come under his hands! 
sketchy book, entitled “Four Years in the! “The party,after settling themselves, stro!led 
Pacific in Her Majesty’s ship Collingwood, into the town, and in less than twodays passed 
from 1844 to 1848. By Lieut. the Hon. Fred. | in drunkenness and debauchery, three or four 
Walpole, R. N.,” which, without containing | were missing. 
much that is new, is yet entertaining, from its “ Sharp is the knife, and sudden is the stroke, 
gossip about regions which are daily assuming) {file Joniards inp ten yup ose 
new interest and importance. It has very) Could blunt the sabre’s edge or clear the cannon’s 
little to say on naval discipline or any special | emuke.” ; 
objects of the crujse, from motives of profes- They were accordingly marched away into 
sional delicacy. ‘The different chapters are those wilds of which they seemed much better 
occupied with separate topics, handled in a citizens. In justice, however, to the Ameri- 


loafers picked up lately; bis original men are 


Tennessee, and the banks of the upper waters 
of the Missouri. He has one or two with him 








SCENES IN THE PACIFIC, 


discursive manner, the form of the diary being cans, I must say they seemed to treat the na-| 


laid aside, and the pen of the magazinist as- tives well, and their authorities extended every 
sumed with some success. We have one | protection tothem. One of the gang Was very 
pleasant chapter on the Voyage in general, uncivil to us, and threw on us the withering 
another on Madeira, Rio, Valparaiso, the South | imputation of being Britishers, with an inten- 
American ports of Chili, Ecuador, &c., a_ sity of scorn that must have been painful to 
rambling account of Juan Fernandez, a visit himself; on inquiry he was found to be a de- 
t» the coast of California, and a longer sojourn serter from the Marines. In fact, the most 
at the Sandwich, Society, and Navigator Isles. violently Yankee were discovered to be Eng- 
A few passages from the latter may not be | lish fellows, of high principles, of course. One 
uninteresting. Lieut. Walpole was at Monte- day returning from a ride a party of us were 
rey, California, in 1846, and witnessed this = ga loping hard in pursuit of a jackal, when a 
man rode up to us, an ill-looking little old fel- 
low, and asked us who we were, adding, ‘1 
came up thinking you were Mexicans, to stop 
ou; as you are not, you may proceed.’ 

ancy the fellow, six to one!” 

While steadily complimenting the mission- 
ary labors, he thus speaks of the 


ENTRY OF CAPTAIN FREMONT. 


“ During our stay Captain Fremont and his 
party arrived, preeeded by another troop of 
American borse. Jt was a party of seamen 
mounted, who were used to scour the country 
to keep off marauders. Their efficiency as 
sailors, they being nearly all English, we will 
not question. As cavalry they would, proba- 
bly, have been singularly destructive fo each 


DETERIORATION OF THE NATIVES AT TAHITI. 
“The manners and customs of the natives 
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instances the entire crews of vessels have been | other. Their leader, however, was a fine fel- | have now lost all their ori 





After him came five Dela- | 


principally backwoodsmen from the State of 
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inality, and noth; 

remains but many, alas! of the an of we 
zation, and most of the follies of the sayagp 
As intercourse increases, it is greatly to be 
feared that vice will also increase ; day by day, 
the missionary loses his hold ; he has no Jonge: 
|temporal power to back his precepts, and both 
vhis preaching and his practice are thrown 
away amidst the demoralizing vices of a largo 
‘garrison. The climate and their own inclina. 
\tions lead them astray a great deal, and sa 
‘must be the future, unless a great change jg 
effected. Dress is, perhaps, the only thine 
they want money for, and the increased love oj 
dress is fruitful of crime. There is no ocey. 
pation to keep them at home, the housel|d 
duties are performed by the old; food is to be 
had for picking, so the usual employment js 
sleeping all day, and dawdling away the evep- 
ing with their companions, plaiting wreaths the 
only occupation. Bathing, before prohibited, 
now goes on again, and gradually all the rules 
and precepts taught them at so much expense, 
and with so pure and hearty a motive, will 
cease to affect their conduct at all. Uniort. 
nately, no useful employment nor occupying 
amusement was taught by the missionaries; 
all their pleasures were forbidden, and nothing 
substituted in their place. Their literature 
consists but of half-a-dozen books ; they know 
nothing, have no trade, no need of toil. The 
few we are servants in the houses, stay only 
till they have amassed money enough to buy 
some coveted article, then leaye at once.” 


The following, as the London Examiner 
remarks of one of the passages, “if not sug- 
gested by Herman Melville, bears out his de- 
scription wonderfully. ” 


es 


| 


WATERFALL IN BYRON’S BAY. 


“One of the greatest attractions was a 
waterfall, about three hundred yards up the 
river. It needed not the feats done there to 
make the fall of the Wailuka, or River of 
Destruction, worth looking at. The river ran 
for some hundred yards or so in rapids, over 
‘rocks and stones, the banks, crag, and preci- 
pice, two hundred feet high, whose rudeness 
was softened and refined by tendrils and 
creepers, that hung down to the foaming 
water, which ill-naturedly jerked them as it 
rushed by. A huge rock divided the stream, 
one half of which dashed petulantly on, and 
met a noisy fate down the fall; while the 
other, of a milder, gentler nature, ran along a 
channel of solid rock, and fell in one heavy 
‘stream a depth of about twenty-five fect, join- 
ing the rough waters below. A little turmoil 
‘succeeded the junction, then they flowed 
quietly on, like brothers, arm-in-arm, till they 
fell again, and soon were lost in the salt 
waters of the ocean. 

“The great delight of the natives is to 20 
down this fall. ‘They sit in the channel I have 
described: they utter a shout, a scream of joy, 
join the hands gracefully over the head, and, 
one after another, the girls of Hilo descend, 
emerging like sea-nymphs in the eddy below. 
The figure, as it gleams for an instant in the 
body of water, appears, to those standing be- 
low, quite perfect, and the gay shouts an 
laughing taunt to follow, has led to the death 
of gon A for there is some secret current that 
not only drowns, but carries away the body 
too. The feat was attempted by three of our 
men, but none, I think, did it twice. 

“The descent of the lower fall is a lesser 
feat, and the sensation of going down it head- 
foremost delightful; even ti:at, however, 's 
often fatal; and during our stay here, a ma” 
was lost merely through making a false step 
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fom the bank, The surprising agility of the 
women especially, es description. One 
will sit by your side on the high bank, and re- 
main 80 spond throw a stone into the water, 
ith all your force, then down she jumps, 
straight as an arrow, her feet crossed, one over 
the instep of the other, and emerges with a 
j,ugh, holding up the stone. On first attempt- 


ing to rise to the surface alter going down the 
fall, the water seems, from the force of the cur- 
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ee 
read, because it taught them how to make | used to be a sad thief; his heart was big forall 
money. ‘And do you not want to read?’| he saw; but now—no.” The reason appeared 
‘No, no, there is the bright sky, there the to be the undefined dread of stealing anything 
rivers; the flowers are fresh,—I want no that had a written name upon it. This seem- 
more.’ |ed a check on stealing more strict than taboo 

“ Elekeke—for the others were but attendant of old. Pictures were a vast fund of delight, 
nymphs on her—was very fair, almost amount- | and they would look at them most intensely, 
ing to what the natives call poponree, and her | and then exclaim, witha gesture of impatience, 
| hair was thin and beautifully fine. She had ‘Why do not they go on? why do they all stay 
| eyes that started, flashed, gleamed, and would still?” The map used to give them great 











| 


rent, to be matted overhead, and it is only by | have been hurtful in their very brightness, had | offence. ‘ Miti, very good that; but, soon the 
striking out into the eddy that you can rise;) not the soft white in which they were set, and Kanaka will learn to make a map ; then he will 


this the girls manage to perfection. They 
kick out their feet both together, and replaiting 
their hair with their hanes, they float about the 
edge with a grace that is beautiful to see. 
Then the water is clear and blue, not cold, 
frosty, half-thawed. As lazily one watched 
the stream, down dropped from the ledges 
overhead, and cut the bright water, what soon 
reappeared, @ man or woman. These ledges 
are fifty or eighty feet high, yet none seemed 
to regard it as a feat, and the merry laugh told 
you it was done but to surprise the European. 
We appeared contemptible in our own eyes, as 
we skurried from the rain with our umbrellas ; 
but we soon yielded to wiser teaching, threw 
care away, got wet and dry again without 
minding it, swam, and enjoyed it as much as 
they did.” 


But there are other coincidences still more 
remarkable. Like Melville in Typee, Lieut. 
Walpole became lame and disabled in the 
Sandwich Islands, and found similar careful 
nurture in a domestic household with a gentle 
Fayaway in the person of the graceful little 
Elekeke. 


LIEUT. WALPOLE’s “ FAYAWAY.” 


“ So innocent-arch, so cunning-simple, 
From beneath her gathered wiimple, 
Glancing with black-beaded eyes, 
Till the lightning laughters dimple, 
The baby-roses in her cheeks ; 


Then away she flies.”’ TENNYSON. 


“Even now, writing in other lands, with 
other scenes and other hopes around me, my 
gratitude is strong to those who so kindly 
nursed me during the hours of pain and sufler- 
ing. Nothing could have been greater than 


their unbought kindness. My hut was one | ed it only by concocting worse mixtures; and | over the stream ; 
large room, and a curtain across divided it into| When I yielded up a wound to her especial | would run, 
two when required. But the greater portion | healing, even she became gracious and friendly. | 


of the time was passed under the large over- 
hanging roof, or down among the trees by the 


river. The landlord was a noble old fellow, | any distance to get a peculiar sort of blossom | 


and as fine a gentleman as achief ought to be: 


| their voluptuous swimming, tempered them to 


|pet England very small, and Hawaii very 
jall maidenly beanty; then the long eyelash, | large.’ 

which, drooping, veiled their lustre, was so fine| “All their dates appeared uncertain, and 
and glossy that all the cutting flash was for- | seemed to depend upon some other event ; for 
gotten, and a love for what was so dovelike and | instance, Zepa, the landlady, was born when 
soft succeeded, till again the flash came, but a cocoa-nut tree that now shot up some sixty 
only again to subdue and delight. Her com- | feet, was planted; and Elekeke herself dated 
plexion was a clear brunette, whose well-| her birth frota a large pile of wood Kekaanoa 
marked veins showed the healthy blood cours- | had made in Waikiki. 

ing with wild pulse all over; the mouth, a} “The levee over, there was the bathing; 
bower of roses concealing beds of pearls. The | then lounging about, the chief exertion being 
springy bounding step, the coquettish wreath of to evade the sun, that shot his rays now here, 
fresh flowers, the neat dress, which showed a} now there, with fiery heat. The physic, 
foot and ankle that neither shoe nor stocking which a medical man who attended me so 
concealed, yet turned and chiselled like ajliberally ordered, was always a subject of 
Grecian statue,—such were the fairy forms of contention, and was drained as a great gift 
my attendants, and, wake when I would, there | from me by various visitors. 

they sat; for while one or other watched, the; “Iwas for a long while too ill to move; but 
rest slept around on the mats; the feather-fan | directly pain ceased, there was a calm sense 
was playing over me, and the active kind eye | of enjoyment, a sense of the pleasure of mere 


inquired if there was a want, that it might be 
instantly satisfied. Occupation they had none, 
save to pass away time, and really they did it 
merrily. The very kitten about the house, 
though a cheerful, lively creature enough, was 
) eclipsed by their playful glee. Now they 
anced, leaped, or sang; each hour was happy, 
and at eve the fun was faster, the sports more 
lively, as if envious of night, when they must 
lie down and be quiet. The woods were ex- 
plored for fresh wreaths, and each day more 
fragrant and brighter-hued flowers decked their 
heads: every day was a féle; they toiled at 
pleasure, still were always pleased. 
“ We soon became great friends ; and though 
the old lady secretly, I think, held me very 
cheap, as despising her cookery, still she show- 








| “The love of flowers among the natives 
/amounts to a perfect passion, and they will go 


for their wreaths.* When I was better, many 


/existence, that was delightful. And thus 
passed day after day, until the only pain left 
arose from the conviction that it was sadly 
sinful thus to waste precious life. 

‘ Oh let him seize 
From pleasure while hecan! The scorching ray 
Here pierceth not, impregnate with disease ; 


Then let his length the loitering pilgrim lay, 
And gaze, untired, the morn, the noon, the eve away.’ 


* * * * 


“ Certainly it was a delightful life—the hut 
sounds low, but it was neither low, dirty, nor 
| small ; a cool breeze always nestled about it, 
fanning, protecting us. In front, about fifty 
/yards off, lay the river, where the family— 
thanks to my example, for bathing is half pro- 
| hibited—used to spend half the day. There 
‘was a large slab of rock which jutted out 
up this the three little girls 
keeping time to a noisy song, and 
jump in hand in hand to the tune; then 
‘emerging nearly to the middle, like a stick 
\that is thrown, in most graceful symmetry 
(for these three were very Graces), with a 
saucy toss of the head they threw back their 





three little girls who lived with him were my | and many were the lounging picnic walks we) streaming hair, and then such games! such 
nurses, and they in turn had people to wait on | had up glen and valley in search of fresh and | shouts! pursuits, flight, diving, and screams of 


them, Itis a difficult thing for pen to describe 
beauty, more especially when it has become a 
thing long passed ; in bright as the fancy may 
picture, and vivid as is still the recollection, 
pen and ink are too matter of fact for any such 
vision to subside into. The eldest, Elekeke, 
or the walking one, was quite a child; such a 
one she was as poets pictare angels, a very 
Undine without her soul. At-the age of eight 
years, she was, perhaps, as old asa child in 
England of eleven, and al} untamed as Nature 
made her. The old couple into whose hands 
the children had fallen, for they were no kin of 
theirs, despised education, and except a few 
lessons the elder one had had from a French 
missionary, who was attracted by her beauty, 
they were ignorant of all learning or creed. 
The few words of religion they had thus 
gained, she had woven into a creed of her 
own, which, mixing with legend and supersti- 
“a had become a faith as curious as it was 


“ Elekeke said the Kanakas loved to learn to 


| sweet jewels for the racs or wreaths they loved. 


| Then choosing out a deep shade, they would 
| sit and weave them, 
‘ And the snowy orange flowers, 

And the creeping jasmine bowers, 


From their swinging censers cast 
Their richest odors, and their last.’ 


| At times they sang or told some story, let out 
the tales of their neighbors, commented on 


behind, and creeping closer together, told of 
old times and savage gods, and frightful ven- 
_geance. This mode of treatment effected a 
cure sooner than medicine could have done ;— 
and were convalescence to be always as sweet, 
methinks I would be always getting better, 
always recovering. 

“ Of a morning my house was a levee, and 
weighty were the discussions that passed. 
Every article was examined, yet nothing 
lost. Elekeke used to say, ‘Once Kanaka 


*The Teearii, or Morinda Citrifolia, a flower like a 
large white jessamine, with a powerful scent. 








foreign habits, or, with fear and many looks | 


| gay, hearty, ringing laughter! Oh they were 
a happy set! and when tired would come and 
|sit in the sun as idly occupied as even their 
‘lazy natures could wish, combing their hair, 
‘which in its silken glossy beauty seemed to 
/ need no such care; anointing their bodies with 
‘oil; bathing to cool themselves ; sitting in the 
'sun to get dry; eating and sleeping. The day 
was one busy rourd of doing nothing, yet 
| much too short for the amusements they found 
|in perfect idleness.” 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 

Half Hours with the best Authors, the com- 
ilation of of English literature made 
by Cuartes Kwicut, the editor of Shak- 
speare, has just beef! completed, by the ubli- 
cation by Joun Winey of the third and fourth 
volumes—in the series of the Library of 
Choice Reading. It is a novel and highly 
successful attempt to adapt the old popular 
collections of Elegant Extracts to the improved 
and better cultivated tastes of the age. The 
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range of Mr. Knight has been through every | were issued against the Harpers, on the gene- 
portion of literature, the old and the new, sci-| ral and loud complaints by the public of that 
ence and the bellee lettres, the pulpit and the | cacography. 
bar, books of travels and books of memoirs, We have also before us from the same 
try and fiction. The selections are three | publisher a new school Edition of Virgil, on a 
undred and sixty-five in number (a good | principle of selection for economy, including 
companion for the year) from three hundred | the first six books of the A®Sneid, with the 
authors—forty of them living authors; and | first, second, and fourth Eclogues, with expla- 
there is a liberal introduction of American | 
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writers. Each selection is a complete chapter 
by itself; generally condensed enough in mat- 
ter to extend the reader’s meditation beyond 
the half hour of its perusal. One peculiar 
feature of the work is the occupation of every 
seventh portion by some passage of divinity 
from such approved pens as those of Arch- 
bishop Leighton, the holy Leighton, Cecil, Dr. 
Donne, Bishop Butler, Robert Hall, &c., 
which gives to the scattered members of the 


natory notes by R. W. McFarland, A.B. Our 
own judgment has been so recently given in 
favor of the system of ample illustration, and 
of its value to the scholar, that we have occa- 
sion only to refer to it at present in connexion 
with an article which has just met our eye in 
the London ‘Times, a notice of the translation 
of a work from the German of M. Panofka, on 
the “ Manners and Customs of the Greeks,” 
which compares the present demand for in- 
| creased illustration to the spirit in the old days 





book a peculiar unity and force. In other! of scholarship, the days of folios, of Erasmus 
respects proportion appears to be as well ,and Grotius, in these terms :—* This new pub- 
maintained, it being very difficult to find | lication may be added to a series of works 
an author of the older literature, of undoubt- | which honorably characterize the present age, 
ed claims in any department, omitted. While | iniusing a knowledge of things into a branch 
foraging in the nooks and corners of the/|of learning which too often consisted of a 
English Library with the zeal of an Anti-| knowledge of mere words, and furnishing the 
quarian, there is probably no man living | general student with information which was 
of wider or more generous culture in the ex- | once exclusively confined to the professed ar- 
panded authorship of the present century than | cheologist. At the head of this series we 
that editor of many Libraries, Charles Knight. | may justly put that invaluable production of 
The latest historians, the freshest gloss of | our own country, Smith’s Dictionary of Anti- 
science, the best school of criticism—in no | quities. A smaller specimen exists in the 
respects is he beuind, one or al! :——his book is | well known Charikles of Becker, where a mass 
not so much a book of individual taste, the plan | of antiquarian information is made palatable 
is too general for a marked idiosyncrasy of that | through the medium of a narrative. The 
kind, but of good sound judgment and educa- | Abbé Barthélemy set the example of this sort 
tion. Leigh Hunt’s books of extracts are of work by his Anacharsis, but the knowledge 
scribbled all over with himself; you are com- | of antiquity has made such strides since the 
pelled to look at the authors through his expe-| days of the good Abbé, that his successors 
riences. Charles Knight gives you the au-| have been forced to begin their labors anew. 
thors themselves in good substantial portions ; A general desire to diffuse a familiarity with 
so that no man can be said to be ill read in | the actualities of antique life. is now visible in 
English literature, and indeed with most of the ali sorts of furms, dictionaries, narratives, dis- 
best minds of the world, who is familiar with | sertations. So it was inanearlier day of scho- 
his four volumes. There is no preference to | /arship, and we find the expression of the feeling 
be given to one chapter over another, where | in the bulky collection of Montfaucon and the 
each is selected for a sufficient reason ; an ex- | like; but in the period just preceding our own, 
tract which we print on another page, a picture there was a strong tendency to merge all 
in miniature of Roman History under the Em- | learning into mere philology, and hence the 
perors, translated from Tacitus, by an accom- | various archeological works whieh now pour 
plished living scholar, is a fair specimen of the | in upon us have an air of complete novelty.” 

ae and solidity of matter of the| This indicates the course which the best 
work. There are chains of reading, sequences | editions of the Classics must now take. The 
of authors running through and relieving one | notes must not be confined to questions of 
another ; groups of travellers, Dramatists from | grammar or interpretation, but must include as 


Webster to Knowles, the great Epics from 
Homer to Milton, Essayists from Montaigne to 
Lamb. The gossipers Walpole and Pepys are 
there, as well as the staid historians. What, 
as we have hinted, we particularly admire, is 
the escape from a fragmentary air, the nui- 
sance of badly-prepared (which includes most) 
books of selections. A father who would 
wisely direct the studies of a son, could make 
him few more profitable gifts than a copy of 
these “ Half Hours with the best Authors.” 





The cry is still they come. 


Another and 
an nage g | 


printed edition of Macautay’s 
a} ngland, from a press in Cincin- 
nati, “ Truman’s Liprary Epition,” is at 
least the sixth a issue before the 
ublic. The feature of the present copy is a 
arge octavo page, inclosed by neat rules, with 
a larger type than that commonly employed in 
the cheap editions. It looks well, and may be 
highly commended among the latter, for its 
typography 5 but we are at a loss to see on 
what principle of “ courtesy of the trade” it 
is issued, as it absurdly follows the Websierian 
spelling, for the evil of which rival editions 


well the results of the labors of scholars in the 
field of Antiquities in the most liberal sense of 
the word, the study of history, character, and 
manners. 

E. D. Trumax is also the publisher of a new 
revised edition of MansFIELb’s PoliticalGram- 
mar of the United States, a work which the 
writer claims to have been the first of its kind 
prepared, though, if we remember rightly, on 
comparing the author’s statement of dates, 
Jupce Duer’s Outlines of Jurisprudence has 
the precedence in priority of publication. 
Mansfield’s work has been highly successful, 
and has probably done much to influence the 
cultivation of the still too much neglected study 
of the laws. 





Carter & Broruers have published a neat 
oa of “ Domestic Portraiture; or, the suc- 
cessful application of religious principle in the 
education of a family, exemplified in a does 
of three of the deceased children of the Rev. 
Lécu Ricumoxp. With a preface by the 
Rev. E. BickerstetH.—The care of the au- 
thor of the Dairyman’s Daughter in the educa- 
tion of his family 








[Sept. 29, 
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calculated in its exhibition by its earnestness to 


impress the minds of parents and childrey 
Its leading peculiarity was to render home 
attractive by concentrating there the most ny. 
merous innocent active employments for tho 
mind, as substitutes for what were abandoned 
as at least, in his view, the doubtful amuse. 
ments of the world. When we add that hi, 
home pursuits included music, drawing, philo. 
sophical experiments, the study of natural his. 
tory, hooks—with peculiar attention to Chris. 
tian education—we have the outline of no nay. 
row or illiberal system of culture. From the 
maxims and habits by which this was inculcate 
we may gather, we think, more of profit thay 
from the narrative given in the volume of thie 
particular fruits in the lives of his children. Ro. 
ligious biography, as generally written, seems 
narrow and indistinct; while general principles 
are of force and freshness as armories whence 
we may freely take weapons for use. ‘The 
special example may fail, for it is haman—the 
morality is of eternal obligation. George Her. 
bert sums up the duty and the experience jn 
this sonnet, a favorite one with Coleridve :— 


Lorp, with what care hast thou begirt us round! 
Parents first seagon us: then schoolmasters 
Deliver us to laws; they send us bound 

To rules of reason, holy messengers, 

Pulpits and Sundays, sorrow dogging sin, 
Afiiictions sorted, anguish of all sizes, 

Fine nets and stratagems to catch usin, 
Bibles laid open, millions of surprises, 
Blessing» beforehand, ties of grateful ness, 

The sound of Glory ringing in our ears: 

Without, our shame; within, our consciences: 
Angels and grace, eternal hopes and fears. 

et all these fences and their whole array 
One cunning bosom-sin blows quite away. 





A work which may be taken as a supple. 
ment to the last, “ My Mother; or, Recollec. 
tions of Maternal Influence” (R. Hyne, pub- 
lisher), represents the other half of the parental 
counsels. It is a simple record, apparently 
drawn from recollection, of domestic and fami- 
ly incidents, connected with a general survey 
of the various relations in which children are 
placed with the affectionate counsels of a 
mother. There are some good remarks on 
physical as well as moral and religious training, 
with many other sound suggestions, as in the 
pages on Obedience, which commend this book 
to favorable attention. 





The English Pulpit ; Collection of Sermons 
by the most eminent living Divines of England. 
(Carters.)—Thirty Sermons from as many 
authors from the Evangelical preachers o! 
England. They are varied in subjects, and 
present several new names to the American 

ublic, as James Parsons, of York, Daniel 
oore, Melvill’s successor at Camden Chapel. 
The list also includes Bishop Bloomfield, Ral- 
fles, the Hamiltons, Baptist Noel, Melvill. The 

discourses are all new to American readers. 

[From the London Times, August 15.) 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF POPE: BY W.C. 
MACREADY. q 

Tuis neat little volume has peculiar claims ‘o 
ublic attention. A gentleman who is n0 
ess known for his eminent position in the 
histrionie profession than for his high social 
and domestic character, dedicates “ to his chil- 
dren” an edition of a poet whose works, he 
says, he was in the habit of reading to them 
for purposes of instruction, The portions 
he was obliged to suppress in this course of 
rivate reading he now su — for the 
nefit of other families, effacing from the 
pages of an author who is for the most part 
chaste and instructive all those s which 
“would shock the delicacy of an uncorrupted 





y is well known, and highly | de 


taste without imparting any benefit to the un- 
rstanding.” 
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“the work of exp ory carefull 

work of expurgation is very carefully 
— Mr. Macre “to left no blanks, con- 
sidering them as so many temptations to pry 
into unclean places, but has generally adopted 
the plan of modifying an expression, while he 
retains the sense of a passage, much in the 
same manner as the coarser words of Shak- 
s are softened in a theatrical representa- 
tion of Othello. If our readers will take the 
trouble to compare the opening lines of the 
first epistle of the “Moral Essays,” as they 
originally stood, with this modification by Mr. 
Macready, they will at once understand his 
plan :— 


“ Yes, you despise the man to books confined, 
Who from his study rails at human kind ; 
Though what he learns he speaks and may advance 
Some general maxim, or be right by chance. 
The coxcomb bird, so talkative and grave, 
That from his cage cries ‘ Blockhead, quean, and knave.’ 
Though many & passenger he rightly call, 
You hold him no philosopher at all.” 


In these lines two very ugly words are 
omitted, but the drift and construction of the 
whole are not varied one iota. 

Of course, there will be a party of purists 
—we mean purists as to_text, not decorum— 
who will declaim against any alteration of an 
author’s words, made under any pretext what- 
ever. But let Mr. Macready’s book be taken 
for what it is intended, that is to say, not as 





with a new and useful volume, Mr. Macready 
has at the same time produced a monu- 
ment of his own taste and discernment. 

THE ASTOR LIBRARY IN NEW YORK. 
Tue work of demolition has been commenced 
among the shrubbery and stately trees of 
Vauxhall Garden, in Lafayette Place, near the 
Italian Opera ilouse, preparatory to laying the 
foundation walls of the Astor Library Buiid- 
ing. We congratulate the public upon the 
prospect of the speedy construction of an edi- 
fice that will grace the city and reflect credit 
upon our artisans, should the designs of the pro- 
jectors, as developed in the plans of the archi- 
tect, be carried out, as they undoubtedly will. 
It will be built in the Byzantine style, or 
rather in the style of the Royal Palaces of 
Florence, and consequently will present a 
strongly imposing appearance, both in its exter- 
nal and internal structure. Its dimensions 
will be 120 feet in length by 65 wide, and 
from the level of the side-walk to the upper line 
of the parapet, its height will be 67 feet—built 
of brown cut stone. Scarcely a particle of 
wood will enter into its composition. We are 
informed that no building in the United States, 
of this character, will be formed to such a 
large extent of iron. According to the esti- 
mates, the iron work will form one of the 


an edition of Pope, to supersede any of the | heaviest expenditures. Its uses, too, will be 


complete collections which should find a place 
on the shelf of every literary man, but as 
“arranged and revised expressly for the use 
of young people,” and all reasonable cause of 
such declamation will be at once removed. 

Indeed, as the habit of reading becomes 
more extended, works of this kind are abso- 
lutely required. Whether this age has really 
advanced beyond the last in moral excellence, 
or whether it has oe 5 acquired a greater pro- 
ficiency ia the art of concealing impurity, so 
much is certain, that expressions which were 
current years ago would now be considered 
intolerable if they found their way into print. 
As far as the youth of the male sex is con- 
cerned, it is perhaps no great matter if those 
who are old enough to relish the satirical 
poets at all are allowed to read them just as 
they wrote. But with young ladies the case 
is different, and in the face of the present 
standard of female propriety searcely any one 
but a literary fanatic would be particularly 
edified at finding his daughter absorbed in the 
= of uncastigated works of Pope and 

en. 

One method of avoiding the Seylla and 
Charybdis of ignorance and impropriety is by 
those collections of isolated extracts which go 
by the name of “beauties.” These are all 
very well in their way, furnishing convenient 
passages for committal to memory, and ex- 
hibiting the style of the author selected ; but 
they leave the reader quite in the dark as to 
subject-matter and constructive talent. Thus 
we are driven perforee to the expurgated 
editions like that of Mr. Macready, or to a 
total expulsion of the best authors in the lan- 
pusge from those shelves to which the female 

ranches of a family have access. 

The chief fear, in works of the sort, is that 
the pruning knife may be used too zealously; 
and we may especially commend Mr. Macready 
for approaching his author with great tender- 
hess, like a benevolent surgeon, who would 
avoid an amputation in all cases but when he 
feels it to be absolutely necessary. The 
notes, which are very short, are selected with 
= judgment, being just sufficient to eluci- 
late the text, without distracting the atten- 
tion. While providing the family library 
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altogether novel, at least in this country, and 
ingenious. For instance, the truss beams, sup- 
porting the principal weight of the roof, will 

e constructed of cast iron pipes, in a parabolic 
form, on the same plan with the iron bridges in 
France and other parts of Europe, with a view 
to secure lightness and strength. 

The Library Hall, which will occupy the 
second floor of the edifice, will be a truly ele- 
gant apartment, 100 feet in length by 60 wide, 
in the clear. The ascent from the front will 
be by a single line of 38 Italian marble steps, 
decorated on either side, at the entrance, by a 
stone Sphinx. Upon nearing the summit of 
these steps, the visitor finds himself near the 
centre of this immense alcove, surrounded by 
14 brick piers, plastered and finished in imita- 
tion of Italian marble, and supporting iron 
galleries, midway between the floor and the 
ceiling. The side walls, from “ pit to dome,” 
form one continuous shelving, of a capacity 
sufficient for 100,000 volumes. ‘This is reach- 
ed by means of the main gallery, in con- 
nexion with which are four iron spiral stair- 
ways (one from each corner of the build- 
ing), and an intervening gallery of a lighter 
and smaller description, also connected by its 
staircases, eight in number, with the main 
gallery. The whole are very ingeniously 
arranged and appropriately ornamented, in a 
style corresponding with the general architec- 
ture of the building. At an elevation of 51 
feet above the spectator, is the principal sky- 
light, 54 feet long by 14 broad, and formed of 
thick glass setin iron. Besides this are circu- 
lar side skylights of much smaller dimensions. 
All needful tight is tnus furnished, in connex- 
ion with the windows in the front and rear 
walls. Free ventilation is also had, by means 
of iron fretwork, inserted in suitable portions 
of the ceiling. In the extreme rear are the 
two librarians’ rooms, to which access is had 
by means of the main galleries. 

The first floor will contain the lecture and 
reading-rooms, with accommodations for 500 
persons. ‘The latter are located on each side 
of the building, and separated from the library- 
hall stairway at the front entrance, by two 
corridors leading to the rear vestibule, and 
from thence to the lecture room, still further in 
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the rear. The basement contains the keeper's 
rooms, cellars, coal-vaults, hot-air furnaces, 
&c. ‘The tloors are composed of richly-wrought 
mosaic work, resting on iron beams. 

The library-building in its exterior, espe- 
cially as seen from the street, will present an 
appearance at once grand and imposing. The 
first story will be faced with high rustic ash- 
ler, projecting six inches, thus imparting an 
extremely bold relief. The window frames 
are placed near the inside line of the wall, 
forming deep recesses, in order to secure the 
same effect. These consist primarily of six, 
occupying the central portion, and admitting 
light to the Library Hall, placed three above 
and three below a given point,—the upper 
connected with the lower by columns, support- 
ed by figures representing the Genii of Litera- 
ture. Between these sets of windows is in- 
scribed “ Astor Library, 1849.” The remain- 
ing windows are two in number, one on either 
side of the entrance, and connected with the 
lecture room. 

The amount authorized to be expended in 
the erection of this building is $75,000—of 
course exclusive of furniture and shelving. 
The latter will cost probably $8,000. T'wo 
years, it is expected, will be required to com- 
plete it. The architect is Mr. Alex. Saeltzer, 
irom Berlin, a pupil of the celebrated Schinkel. 
The entire appropriation for the library and 
building is $400,000, of which about one-half 
is to be funded for the benefit of the library — 
thus insuring to it a perpetuity such as similar 
institutions but seldom possess. ‘Through the 
efforts of Mr. J. G. Cogswell, in England and 
on the Continent, about 20,000 volumes have 
been collected, and are now in his keeping at 
No. 32 Bond Street, where they are accessible 
te visitors, though the public are not generally 
aware of the fact.—Journal of Commerce. 








Original Poetry. 

TO THE HAREBELL AT TRENTON FALLS. 
# arr dweller of the rocks! their rugged crest 
With light embroidery of blossoms fringing ; 
Their rifted, worn, and weather-stained breast 
With purple tinging ; 
Fearless, though frail, from dizziest crag or ledge, 
Free to the wind thy bells inverted swinging ; 
Their lips, and thy thin leafiet’s narrow edze 
Dew-sparkles flinging ! 
Or quiet from the restless river’s brim 
With azure vase cool drops of erystal dipping, 
From foamy islets, as they swiftly swim, 
The bubbles sipping ! 
O’er walls that shield the quenched life of ages, 
With fern and moss a verdant curtain weaving, 
Aid Nature, in the gentle strife she wages, 
Time’s spoil retrieving. 
Where, as they sever from the plunging leap, 
In liquid gems the glittering waters shiver, 
Mid airy currents, wakened by their sweep, 
Thy petals quiver. . 
Where through the roof of interlacing trees 
With fitful golden glimpse the sum is glancing, 
Thy light-hung cup welcomes the passing breeze 
With joyous dancing. 
Still does thy beauty Nature’s task complete, 
With rush of floods, dim woods, and rocky 

column, 
To consecrate this glen, a temple meet 
For musings solemn. 
Aveust. 





[From Poems by Alfred Domett. | 
A SEA SIDE CALM. 
Tue morning air was pure and cool— 
the silver bay : 
Each object on the shining sands, 
In shade reflected lay. 
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The giant cliffs in long array 
Were drawn up by the sea ; 

Their heads thrown back with lofty pride 
In musing majesty. 


The Sea methought did woo the Earth 
In low fond tones of love— 

The silent Sky hung stooping o'er, 
And listened from above ! 


The herds of clouds were lying down— 
The hunting Winds were gone ; 

Their angry bark was heard no more, 
The weary chase was done. 


A calm ambrosial consciousness 
Did Nature’s bosom steep— 

A stillness, not so stern as death, 
And more profound than sleep ! 


*T was music mute, and voiceless speech— 
A quiet, creeping spell— 

Repose, without forgetfulness— 
And silence audible. 








Correspondence. 


Boston, 14 September, 1849. 
Tae genius of Autumn, “crowned with the 
sickle and the wheaten sheaf,” is approaching 
triumphantly, drawing in his train myriads of 
ilgrims from watering-places and farm- 
sare who, glad as they were to escape from 
the imprisonment of bricks and mortar, are no 
less delighted to walk about on comfortable 
vements once more. The evenings growing 
onger, the shop-windows shed their full glory 
upon the passer-by, and the places of amuse- 
ment begin to be well filled again. Boston is 
rather unfortunate in theatrical matters. There 
is at present no good, permanent, first-class 
theatre in the city. The best conducted esta- 
blishment is the Museum in Tremont street, 
which being the cheapest as well as the best 
place of amusement which we have, and pos- 
sessing the advantages of an attractive build- 
ing and a good situation, is fully supported. 
The company is a very good one for comedy 
and the general run of the modern drama. 
The principal comedian, Mr. Warren, has a 
dry, quiet humor peculiarly his own, in the 
farces of Mr. Maddison Morton, “ Box and 
Cox,” “ Poor Pillicoddy,” “ Slasher and Crash- 
er,” &c. The elevated, newspaper-paragraph 
style of language in which they are written, 
and the odd turns from the serious to the 
funny, are given by him in a manner which 
shows how well he appreciates their humor 
himself. It seems almost as if Mr. Morton 
must have had him in his eye when he wrote 
most of his cockney characters. His “ Pilli- 
coddy” is a classical performance. Mr. Booth 
has been performing a very successful engage- 
ment at the Museum for the past four or five 
weeks. He seems indeed to have renewed his 
youth, Making some allowances for the com- 
pany, which is hardly competent to perform 
deep tragedy well, He has done better than he 
has for some years past in Boston. There 
were some Curious incongruities, however, 
which would shock the critical judgment of 
Mr. Macready, were he here. For instance, 
the introduction of Gothic architecture in 
Howard Payne’s tragedy of Brutus, and the 
procession to the execution of Titus, in the last 
scene, marching to the tune of Pleyel’s Hymn ! 
The Town and Country Club seems to suc- 
ceed very well. It has a small, but pleasant 
room, in Tremont Row, and the number of 

members is steadily increasing. Mr. Whi 

ple is to read a paper at the next quarter 
meeting, in October, and Mr. James Russell 
Lowell follows him in January. In October a 
series of weekly conversations is to be com- 








menced, under the auspices of some good 
talkers, and, with their tongues going, they 
cannot fail of being most delightful meetings. 

Mr. Vattemare is here, working and talk- 
ing, with the devotion and single-heartedness 
of a Jesuit, for the advancement of his favorite 
scheme of international exchanges. The mu- 
nicipal authorities have granted him the use 
of a room in Court Square, and there he is 
collecting his treasures forthe great American 
Library in Paris. Present appearances indi- 
cate that the Massachusetts alcove will be 
well filled. 

Messrs. Ticknor, Reed, and Fields, have 
just published a new edition of * Angel Voices, 
or Words of Counsel for Overcoming the 
World.” This little book, which in its man- 
ner reminds one of the “ Best Hours” of Jean 
Paul Richter, was edited by Dr. Treat of Buf- 
falo, and published about three years ago; a 
large edition was quickly disposed of, and it 
has been for a long time entirely out of print. 
In this new edition the book has undergone a 
thorough revision, and many valuable additions 
have been made to it. 

Some time since a collection of the works 
of De Quincey was announced as in the press 
of Ticknor and Company. It will be printed in 
duodecimo form, and published volume by vo- 
lume. The first will contain, besides the 
Confessions of an Opium Eater, and the Con- 
tinuation under the head of “ Suspiria de Pro- 
fundis,” the articles on Coleridge which ap- 
peared in Tait’s Magazine, with the lives of 
Shakspeare, Pope, and Schiller, and that very 
striking paper “On the Knocking in Mac- 
beth.” Messrs. Ticknor and Company are 
now in correspondence with the author, who 
will himself superintend the reprint of his 
works. 

Mr. Whipple’s new volume, “ Lectures on 
Subjects connected with Literature and Life,” 
will contain Wit and Humor, Authors and 
their relation to Life, Charles Dickens, Ge- 
nius, the Ludicrous Side of Life, and Intel- 
lectual Health and Disease. Messrs. Ticknor 
and Company have also in the press the Bos- 
ton Book for 1850. On a hasty glance at the 
proof sheets I notice a new and sparkling 

m by Holmes, and a story by President 
iverett, in his happiest manner. The names 
of Prescott, Longfellow, Emerson, Webster, 
Sprague, Sharp, Parsons, Whipple, Lowell, 
Sumner, Winthrop, and Hillard, among many 
others, appear in the table of contents. Mr. 
James ‘I’. Fields contributes the following 
touching little poem, which I extract from the 
proof-sheets :— 


LAST WISHES OF A CHILD. 


* All the hedges are in bloom, 
And the warm west wind is blowing,— 
Let me leave this stifled room, 
Let me go where flowers are growing ! 


“ Look! my cheek is thin and pale, 
And my pulse is very low, 
Ere my sight begins to fail, 
Mother dear, you'll let me go? 


“Was not that the robin’s song 
Piping through the casement wide ? 
I shall not be listening long, 
Take me to the meadow side ;— 


‘“‘ Bear me to the willow brook,— 
Let me hear the merry mill,— 
On the orchard I must look, 
Ere my beating heart is still. 


“ Faint and fainter grows my breath,— 
Bear me quickly down the lane! 
Mother dear, this chill of dea 
I shall never speak again !” 


Still the hedges are in bloom, 
And the warm west wind is blowing ;— 
Still we sit in silent gloom,— 





O’er her gruve the grass is growing. 
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Robert Browning’s Poems, and Gracp 
Greenwood’s volume of miscellanies. entitled 
“Greenwood Leaves,” which were announced 
some time since as in the press of Tickno 
and Company, are progressing rapidly 
will shortly be published. ‘ 

Messrs. Crosby and Nichols have jn tho 
press a volume of sermons on Representatiy. 
Characters of the Old Testament, by the Roy 
Samuel J. May, of Syracuse: “'The Christin, 
Parent,” by the Rev. Mr. Muzzey, author o; 
the * Young Maiden :” a volume of discourses 
by the Rev. Cyrus A. Bartol of this city, and , 
new volume by the Rev. Dr. Burnap, of Balti. 
more, 

Messrs. Little and Brown have just pub. 
lished the New French dictionary of \f. 
Spiers, upon which so many scholastic eneo. 
miums have been passed in Europe. ‘The |ast 
London Examiner, through whose columns 
few besides Mr. Forster are allowed to speak, 
says of M. Spiers’ work :-—* At last we have a 
real French dictionary—a dictionary of the 
modern French language as it is actually writ. 
ten and spoken, compiled by a scholar and a 
man of taste. Aud our French neighbors 
have an English dictionary, its counterpart and 
its equal in value and utility. The plan of 
M. Spiers’ Dictionary was submitted to \M. 
Guizot in 1835, and the work is the result of 
the fourteen years which have since elapsed. 
It is every way worthy of the patient and per- 
severing toil devoted to its composition.” 

Mr. Brown, of the above house, has just re. 
turned from Europe, and brings with him 
many large and valuable additions to their rich 
stock of English and foreign literature. Among 
many beautifully illustrated books, there is an 
elegant edition of Dr. Watts’s Divine Songs 
for Children, equalling in mechanical execution 
anything ever before published in London, of 
which, as of many other books heretofore hei 
at very high prices, Messrs. L. and B. have 
purchased so large a quantity as to enable them 
to undersel! the London booksellers. 

Messrs. Phillips, Sampson, and Company, 
have just published Lamartine’s History ot the 
Revolution of 1848, and the first part of their 
new illustrated Shakspeare, which were an- 
nounced some weeks since. ‘The excellence 
of the translation of Lamartine’s book is sufi- 
ciently attested by the names of the translators, 
Messrs. F. A Durivage and W. S. Chase, the 
editor of the new edition of De Vericour’s 
work on Modern French Literature. Messrs. 
Phillips, Sampson, and Company, are printing 
a new edition of the first and second volumes 
of Hume’s England, the first edition of some 
twenty-five hundred copies having been dis- 
posed of in the course of five weeks. The 
third volume is also in the press, and will be 
published in a few days. Mr. Sampson, of this 
firm, has just returned from London, whither 
he has been to make arrangements for the im- 

rtation of the most important English books 
in large quantities, and to secure the advance 
sheets of some books which are to be published 
during the ensuing season. 

M. de Vericour, in a letter recently received 
by Mr. Chase, states that he has nearly com- 
Jeted a course of lectures on the History 0! 
~ and Christian Civilization, illustrating 
the doctrine of progress, and is preparing 4 
course on Esthetics, a la portée de toul le 
monde, The author’s American reputation |s 
such as to insure a favorable reception to these 
new productions henge they shall make 
their appearance here. 

Messrs. Benjamin B. Mussey and Company 
have just published the new edition of Smyth's 


» and 





Lectures on Modern History, edited by Mr. 
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Messrs. te! 
in the press @ new edition of Psalmody, en- | 


titled 


Miserere. . : Bie A 

I had almost forgotten to mention Whittier’s | lection of faultless paintings, nor are critics 
new volume, which is in the press of Ticknor_ 
It is entitled “ Old Portraits | 


works of the late Horace Smith? Sir Wil. | 


liam Jones says, that “'The best monument! most catholic diversities of opinion) are the 
that can be erected to a man of literary talents | necessary incidents of every enterprise of this 
js a good edition of his works.” Surely we description. Imagine a private individual who 
have enjoyed the fruits of Smith’s humor and | should attempt to create and continue a gallery 
fancy sufficiently to justify the erection of a of pictures on the principle of reinforcing it 
pretty tall obelisk. | annually with four or five hundred contempo- 
C. B. F. | raneous works by native and resident artists! 

————— = | Suppose him, moreover, limited by a stringent 

Che Pine Arts. 


necessity to a few months’ time in which to 
| make his selections and purchases,and cramped, 
THE ART-UNION.—OPENING OF THE NEW 
GALLERY. 








‘as we can well imagine he might be, by the 
| scanty supply which would offer itself of works 
_of unquestionable excellence. What would be 
Tue new gallery of the Art-Union was opened the result when he came to the end? In spite 
for the first, and “ inaugurated,” to borrow a | of all his care, and all his discrimination, could 
word from the French vocabulary, on Monday | he keep his travelled friends, fresh from the 
evening last, under the most auspicious circum- | “ Raphaels, Correggios, and stuff,” of the 
stances. An invited company of about a hun- Continent, from detecting fifty “ daubs,” and 
dred and fifty gentlemen, amongst whom we turning up their noses fatally at whole rows of 
noticed some of our most distinguished and | landscape, sea pieces, and historic compo- 
respected citizens,were present on the occasion. | sition ? 

It would be difficult to find a more brilliant} More than this, let any one who has seen 


tion, The lady stands on a balcony, playing 
with a parrot, and is as gorgeous and dazzling 
as feathers and gilt can make her. Most 
attractive will she be to the lovers of beauty 
adorned the most. The artist has aimed at 
the eye, and will be sure to hit the mark with 
most of the visitors of the gallery. Another 
picture by the same artist is No. 258— 
“ Turkish Ladies at the Bath”—in which he 
has managed a striking effeet of artificial 
light, thrown upon the water in contrast with 
the moonlight, with remarkable skill. This 
artist draws with great accuracy and truth. 
Some carefully finished studies, small in size, 
but exquisite in detail, have been bought by 
the Art-Union, and will be distributed among 
the prizes. Amongst them ure some drawings 
after nature in New Holland, of native scenes 
and figures which, although executed with 
seme freedom as to subject, are full of force 
and vitality. Nahl is the Melville of India 
ink. 

WENDEROTH contributes a picture or two 
of an equestrian description, which cannot 
fail to become vastly popular. One of the 
“ Cirque Frangais,” No. 257, and another of 
“ Abd-El-Kader’s Horse,” the former espe- 
cially showy and vivid, with a truth to its 
subject greater than an observer ignorant of 
the reality might at first sight suppose. 

Passing from these very gay and flashy 
subjects to a much more serious composition, 
it is hard to find in the whole gallery a more 
exquisite or satisfying picture than No. 1173 
——“ The Fisherman’s Funeral,” painted by 
Georce Savi. It represents a moonlight 
with light, fleeey clouds, over a mountain lake 
in Norway. In the foreground two boats 
filled with figures are crossing the water in a 
mournful funeral procession. ‘The transparent 
light of the moon, the reflection in the water, 
the clouds and the sky surrounding, and the 
heavy shadowed masses of the mountains, 
are all painted with surprising truth and 
beauty. 

Levutze’s new picture of the “ Attainder of 
Scrafjord,” which arrived but a few days ago, 





salle de reception than is formed by the spacious | the Louvre, and toiled through the Spanish 
room of the Art-Union, adorned with its | Gallery, or gone laboriously through the Brera | 
freshly painted and newly framed pictures, | at Milan, finding one enjoyable and recollect- | 


glittering with unfaded colors under innumer- able picture amongst a score of dingy and | 


able jets of gas. Nor could one assist easily at| weather-beaten and unnoticeable pieces of 
a more rational and satisfactory entertainment | framed canvas, with nothing but antiquity to 
than one where the chief attractions are the recommend them, remember how sinali, even 
most recent productions of our artists, and in such famous galleries (permanent, too, and 
Where, to the convivial] pleasures of the evening, | not every year to be exhausted and made over 
was added the generous motive of co-operation | again), is the proportion of the good to the bad, 
with the efforts of an Institution devoted to the | the valuable to the worthless—and then let | 
progress and establishment of American Art. | him deal gently with the mediocrities of our 
‘he second gallery communicates with the | modern annual exhibitions. ‘The very prin- 
first by a wide entrance on the left as you enter | ciple of their creation, the very demand they 
from Broadway. It is nearly of equal dimen- | must satisfy, require a universality of selection 
sions, but in its shape and proportions perhaps | and forbid to a great degree the niceties of 
even better adapted for the purposes of display, | close discrimination. ‘The spectator, when he 
ing a long octagon, thus relieving the ends of | comes to scrutinize, looks for himself, and to 
the room from their rectangular stiffness, and| suit his own taste. The Art-Union, when it 
throwing the pictures into bolder prominence. | buys, is catering for the artistic appetite of 
Taken together, the two galleries are now ad- | Twenty Thousand. 
mirably arranged to serve the objects of the| But to come back to the Gallery, and the 
Art-Union. Unless we are much mistaken, | entertainment of Monday evening, we are re- 
they will come to be more and more regarded | minded of several pictures which attracted 
as the central depository of the results of| universal regard, and which have not as yet 
artistic effort, and the most authentic witnesses | been noticed in our columns. 
of its progress, Amongst these are the works of two artists 
The gallery reopens with a large accession | who have recently domiciliated themselves in 
to the number of its works of art. The cata-| this country, Nant and Wenperota. A 
logue of pictures already purchased, which was | striking picture by the former, called in the 
distributed to the guests on Monday evening, | catalogue “ A Spanish Lady,” hangs at the 





has taken its place in the gallery. It is 
stamped with the characteristics of this 
powerful artist. There is perhaps a little of 
the melodramatic in the composition, but the 
story is effectively told, and the subject 
handled with vigor and boldness. It seems 
to have been painted with more than usual 
care and attention to detail. 

We were glad to see a charming, though 
small picture by Hicks, a true reproduction 
of the wild, desolate scenery of Subiaco, 
painted with the most exquisite truth to na- 
ture. Beside the picture we were giad, too, 
to see the artist himself—home again after 
four or five years of experiment and experience 
in Europe, prepared, we have no doubt, to ex- 
hibit their results in his labors, to which we 
look with an unusual degree of confidence and 
hope. 

Our limits forbid a further mention of par- 
ticular pictures. Enough has been said to 
excite a curiosity in the new collection, which 
will be better satisfied by inspection than by 
criticism. We must not forget, however, to 
give due prominence to the closing scenes of 
the entertainment of Monday evening, which, 
artistically enough, took place ‘around the 
supper table, General Wetmore, the President 
of the Art-Union, did the honors of the ocea- 
sion, and, it is needless to say, they could 
have been done by no one better. He intro- 
duced Major Poussin, the French minister, who 





exhibits a list of 321 paintings, the property of | extremity of the new gallery, and is one of 


had been all the evening in the gallery, 


- 
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evidently a surprised, and, as his remarks | in this city, and we understand that they will 
evinced, a highly gratified observer of the | form part of the distribution of 1849, 


works of our artists. 


His speech, besides the | 


usual compliments due to the occasion, was buted twelve paintin 
quite to the point, considering the position of | tickets—which will 


the Art-Union in its national aspect, as an | 
institution which, while it advances the inte- | 
rests of art at home, gives to artists the oppor- | 
tunity of studying more effectually the works 
of the European masters, thus exerting a legi- 
timate and efficient international influence. 
The Art-Unions of Cincinnati and Philadel- 
= were well represented, the former by the 
v. Dr. Magoon, and the latter by the Rev. 
Dr. Bethune, who was introduced in a very 
happy manner by Mr. McMichael of Philadel- 
phia. Doctor Bethune’s speech was quite the 
feature of the evening. It was a graceful, 
eloquent sketch of the progress and capabili- 
ties of art in this country, the advanced posi- 
tion in point of actual growth which it had 
already gained, and the encouragements for 
its future triumphs. He closed with a very | 








The Dusseldorf Art-Union has distri- 

es to American holders of 
received shortly at the 

Exhibition room of the Dusseldorf collection in 

Broadway. 

Miss Frepertka BREMER was expect- 

ed in London at the latest accounts en route 

to the United States. 

Messrs. Harrer will put to press 














and cultivation to make it effective ; and yo. 
nora Casini appeared too nervous to do justics 
to herself or her music. She has a thin go, 
prano voice, capable of some execution, and a; 
well as we could judge, gave evidences 4: 
feeling and taste. The House was well atten). 
ed, and we may note that this Concert had one 
great advantage, viz. it was short. The ayy. 
ence, therefore, were contented and pleased 1, 
the last. ¥ 





The Rev. Dr. Warnwrienr, jt js 0. 





immediately a new novel, by the author of 
“Jane Kyre.” 

We would call attention to Signor 
Sartr’s lectures on Physiology, illustrated by | 
his beautiful full length anatomical models, | 
which are now being delivered at 396 Broad- | 
way. It is an exhibition which all persons, | 
educated and uneducated, should witness. 
These elaborate figures, modelled, we believe, | 





pected, will return to New York next mont) 
from his European and Eastern tour. 

Among the deaths at Panama by ti 
last arrival, we see noticed that of Iskapy 
Post, formerly well known among authors and 
the trade from his connexion with the publics. 
tion of several American Ladies’ Magazines, 
The same arrival also brings the intelligence 
of the death, on theUpper Sacramento, Ca)j(or- 





\in wax, have acquired a European reputation, | nia, of CHARLES W. Hoxpen, the proprietor 
‘and have been deservedly admired by all | of Holden’s Magazine. 
judges of anatomical studies for their extreme | 





The Press notices with general regret 


earnest remonstrance against the slight which | beauty and fidelity to nature. After making the death in this city of Dr. James A. Hors. 
American artists put upon the history of their| the tour of various countries, Signor Sarti | T0N, well known from his engagement as ke. 


own country in selecting so few of their sub- | 


has now brought his treasures to these States, 


rter tothe United States Senate and for , 


jects from its annals, and brought his audience where we trust that all who value their own | long series of spirited contributions to the 


up to a high point of patriotic as well as artis-| health will Jose no time in learning what can | Herald newspaper. 


He was a native o 


tic enthusiasm, by giving as a toast, “ The | only be learnt from accurate models, viz. a/ Ireland, and on his arrival in this country wes 
American Revolution, a fit subject for Ame-| knowledge of themselves. As works of art) engaged on a medical periodical of ability. 


rican artists.” 


After numerous congratulatory and appro-| Wednesdays Madame Sarti lectures to ladies, | . , t 
org speeches, the company separated in the | and we hope the women of this city will en- African Exploring Expedition, is credited to 


st possible humor with the Art-Union and 
the arts in general. The new gallery is now 
permanently open, and with its increased 
attractions cannot fail to secure immediately | 
the admiration it deserves on the part of the 
public. 








What is Calked Abont. 


—— The How. Mr. Baxcrorr and family | 


have returned to this country by the Europa. 


On his arrival from London at Liverpool, he | 


was most courteously entertained by the Mayor 


of the city, visiting in his company the chief! 


public buildings and leading manufacturing 


establishments, and dining afterwards with a| 


select party at the Union Club. Mr. Ban- 
croft, we understand, will take up his resi- 
dence in this city. 

—— An appeal is made by the Committee 
of * The Campbell Monument in Westminster 
Abbey,” among whom we notice the Duke of 
Buccleuch, the Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord 


Brougham, Macaulay, Jeffrey, Rogers, Hal- | 


lam—for funds to aid in the prosecution of the 
work. The statue has been completed to the 
entire satisfaction of the Committee by W. 
CaLper Marsuatt, Esq., A.R.A., but owing 
to the deficient state of the funds, its erection 
for the present is unavoidably postponed. Mr. 
Georce P. Putxam has been authorized to 
act as agent in the United States, and we are 
requested to state that any contributions for- 
warded to him for the purpose will be promptly 
transmitted to the Committee. 

Messrs. Goupit, Visert & Co., an- 
nounce that the Minister of the Interior of the 
French Republic has decided that three pic- 





deavor to gain some insight into their physical | 
construction by the means now offered them, 
the only means, indeed, open to their sex for 
information on this subject. An attentive 
study of some of these laborious and beauti- 


‘ful models may save many from years of 
| lingering pain and disease, brought on by igno- 
/rance and prejudice. 
On the evening of Wednesday, the | had they not acquired a great degree oi av. 





12th, M. Srrakoscu gave a farewell concert | 
at the Tabernacle, previous to his departure | 
He was assisted by Mr. | 


for South America. 


|this exhibition should not be neglected. On| He was but thirty-three years of age. 





The following, relative to the Frenc) 


the Parisian journal, La Presse. “ Amongst 
the news recently received from Senegal, ihe 
Courrier de la Gironde notices an event whic) 
cannot fail to have the happiest effect on our naval 
commerce, so cruelly injured by the conquerors 
of the 24th of Feb. An expedition attempted by, 
Capt. Boiiet, on the Grand Bassam river, tas pro- 
duced results which would appear fabulous, 


‘thenticity from the very source whence they 
emanated On the 4th of March last, \. 
Boiiet, then commanding the Serpent, suc- 


and Madame Leati, Senora Casini, and Mr. | ceeded in crossing the bar of the river, which 
Timm; a full orchestra was likewise announc- | has acquired such an evil reputation, and his 


ed, but we feel bound to state that such a per- | 
formance as the murdered overture at the | 
opening of the evening could not be tolerated | 
by any audience. M. Strakosch has improved | 
'in delicacy since we last heard him in this | 
He may never be a sure and conscien-| white seamen, whom he succeeded in saving, 


city. 
tious player, his style being too impetuous, but 
we imagine there is more certainty in his finger 
than there was last season. He performed his 
Fantasie Dramatique on the Lucia di Lammer- 
moor, of which we have before spoken, added 
to which we had several new compositions, all 
of the very lightest class. There can hardly 


be a question that a distinguished artist must | 


be wholly humoring the public, and not follow- 
ing his own taste, when he devotes himself to 
trifles of this nature, but it is by no means a 
compliment to our musical audience. The 
Polkas, Waltzes, &c., were excellently played, 
and will doubtless become popular. The gem 


of the exhibition to our mind, was the arrange- 


ment of the Septette from Ernani, which was 
skilful and artistic, and admirably played. Of 
the vocal part, we must accord that the Leatis 





tures from the exhibition of the ‘Tuileries,| made a better impression than on their first 
The Conversion, by M. Gendron; Liberty, by| appearance some months since. Madame 
M. Landelle ; The Fish Market, by M. Duval- | Leati is a clever singer, and if her voice is no 
Le-Camus, shall be presented to their “ Inter-| longer fresh, it still retains some sweetness in 
national Art-Union, to aid it in attaining the|the middle region. Senora Casini gave two 
laudable object which it has in view, and to| ambitious scenas, the one from Puritani, “ Qui 
bear witness to the sympathy inspired by these|la Voce ;” the second, Maretzek’s Finale to 
efforts to extend in another country the popu-| Linda di Chamounix, written for Madame La- 
larity of the works of the schools of France.”|borde. It is an ungracious composition at the 
The pictures, we believe, have not yet arrived | best, and requires every advantage of organ 





entrance was hailed by salvos of artillery trom 
the fort and the ships in the harbor. ‘Ihe dan- 
gers of the exploring expedition were terrible 
Of four officers Captain Auguste Boiiet lost 
three; the fourth, with the surgeon, and a te 


returned to France in a condition truly dep!o- 

rable. M. Boiiet himself was attacked by \\'- 

ness no less than three times ; but his evergy 

was not in the slightest degree subdued by 

sickness. ‘ Thanks to Heaven,’ says the le'- 

ter which apprises us of these details, ‘he has 

succeeded, and the happiest results lave 

crowned his enterprise. He has discovered 

two magnificent lakes, where palm-oil is °° 
abundant that the ship had not vessels enoug! 
to hold it. Now, according to the dealers 
themselves, palm-oil gives a profit of 80 per 
cent., whilst gold only yields 50 or 60.’ The 
adjoining villages are said to overflow with 
produce of all sorts. Captain Boiiet has, how- 
ever, visited unknown regions, established re- 
lations, and asserted the power of France 1 
the midst of a country the very centre of the 
gold trade, the only commerce hitherto carried 
on at Grand Bassam. He has discovered, 
what all skilful geographers already suspected, 
that the Grand Bassam is a confluent of the Ni- 
ger. It being the dry season, the want of water 
prevented its exploration ; but in the rainy sea- 
son there are six feet of water, and the river 
may be ascended as far as the cataracts of 
Abouesson, 50 leagues distant. At that place 
the traveller is within 60 leagues of Sego, and 
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——— 
the course of the Nigeris sti!l continued. Thus, | 


the anticipations of Captain Boiiet are con- 
firmed, and every day adduces fresh proofs of 
their correctness. When the steamer Guet- 
tander proceeds to Grand Bassam, that vessel, 
which only draws two feet of water, will en- 
tirely solve the problem. Thus, a well-armed 
and well-supplied vessel will penetrate to the 
interior of the country, traversing a district of 
whieh Captain Bowet has seen a part himself, 
and which is the entrepd! and the passage for 
the caravans of the gold and silk merchants, 
and where the gallant captain discovered, and 
inhabited for two days, a city more ancient and 
more important than ‘Timbuctoo. ‘1 mast 
write a volume,’ concludes the letter, ‘ were I to 
attempt to relate the dangers ind adventures of 
the expedition.’ It is probable that a copy of M. 
Boiiet’s report will be transmitted to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and afterwards published.” 
—— Mr. Macautay, it is stated in the 
English papers, recently arrived in Dublin 
from Kilkenny, and left the next day for Car- 
rickfergus. A vastdeal of assistance, it is 
added, has been given him in his efforts to pro- 
cure information ; his account of the William- 


ite campaign promising to be the most inte- | 


resting ever published. No publisher's an- 
nouncement has appeared of the continuation 
of the History, a statement which we make at 
the suggestion of a Broadway bockseller, to 
relieve the anxieties of some half dozen callers 
onan average per diem, who sport their quar- 
ter of a dollar with a demand for “ the new 
number of Macaulay.” They evidently sup- 
pose classic histories can be turned out in a 
litter like shilling novels, and goaway grum- 
bling at the culpable delay of the author. 

Mr. Macreapy is to appear at the 
Haymarket on the 25th October, his engage- 
ment continuing through two months; to be 
succeeded by the Keans, when he will again 
appear to take his farewell of the stage. 
During these two engagements it is stated that 
he will appear in thirty-five different cha- 
racters. 

——Atcsert Sirsa, on his way to the 
East, writes a letter to the Illustrated London 
News of Sept. 1st, from Rome, dated August 
18. He entered the city from Civita Vecchia, 
a route which he finds sufficiently disagree- 
able. “Ifyou travel by day, and keep your 
eyes open, the dust produces ophthalmia ; if by 
night, and go to sleep, you come in for all the 
consequences of miasmata; and either way, 
the journey takes up a good eight hours, dur- 
ing which you are choked if you open the win- 
dows, and suffocated if you shut them.” A 
view of the actual condition of Rome at this 
time, from the accomplished contributor to 
Punch, is of interest : — 

“We entered Rome in a diligence—which 
at present goes or not, according tothe chance 
of passengers, of whom there are very few— 
by the Porta Cavelleggieri; and passing St. 
Peter’s, soon found evidences of the late siege, 
on either side of the ‘golden Tiber, as the 
clay-colored river has been termed by highly 
imaginative poets. Clumps of houses around 
St. Angelo had been knocked down, or blown 
up, into heaps of brickbats, from which patch- 
es of freseoed walls and ornamented pas- 
sages rose up, here and there, in melancholy 
ruin. A stranger would have thought that 
the first step had been taken towards forming 
some great new street. This demolition, how- 
ever, soon terminated ; and then, as we passed 

ong the narrow streets, more or less dirty, 
which lead to the Corso, the French soldiers 
were the only evidences of the late struggle. 
And these literally swarm everywhere. They 








are the sentinels at all the public buildings 
and places ; they fill all the caf s, throng all the 
churches and ‘sights, occupy the pavements, 
and form the chief audiences at all the the- 
atres. In fact, just now, Rome would be ra- 
ther solemn and dull without them, for they pa- 
peur to be the only lively individuals in the place. 
At the same time their conduct is most un- 
exceptionable, although they have made them- 
selves as perfecily at home as if the Piazza 
Colonna were the Place Vendéme; and they 
are looking forward with much anticipation 
to the winter, when, they have heard, there is 
a great deal of amusement. So that, at all 
events, there appears to be something more 
than a temporary occupation of the Eternal 
City. The proprietor of the Caf: Nuovo, a 
huge building which was formerly a palace, 
has found it to his interest to re-christen his 
establishment the Café Militaire Francais; 
and Parisian methods of announcement are 
here and there visible in the shop windows ; 
for money is frightfully scarce. Garibaldi 
marched off with so many scudi, that the pre- 


sent currency of Rome is chiefly paper, and | 


notes are issued for sums as low as fivepence. 
A fellow-countryman, in changing one of 
Coutts’ circular notes for £20 this morning, 
at Torlonia’s, received the sum entirely in 


_ paper, for which he could not get more than 


£15 in coins of any kind at the money- 
changers. ‘To the comparatively limited trea- 
sury of a traveller this is a serious loss, and 
especially in the present case, where the 
holder was about to start for Marseilles, and 
the paper is utterly worthless beyond the 
frontier of the Papal States. 

“Fortunately ‘the Rome of the Cesars’ is 
unhurt and unchanged. The Capitol, which 
may be said, in some measure, to divide the 
modern city from the ancient one, appears 
also to act as a barrier to the troops, for, be- 
yond its barracks, few are to be met with. They 


evidently find a greater charm in the present 
than the past. The graceful columns and arches | 


of the Forum—so impressive in their solemn 
decay—still glow in the sunset, as they have 
done for eighteen hundred years; the wild 
convolvulus is not trodden down on the arena 
of the Colosseum, and the same pavement 
over which the triumphal pageants once 
passed to the Clivus Asyli, amidst palaces 
and temples, has remained unshaken by mo- 
dern baggage and artillery. Even the modern 
Campo Vaccino has escaped the havoe and 
confusion of the siege. The beautiful white 
oxen, with their enormous and widely-spread- 
ing horns, lie about it undisturbed, under the 
shade of the carts that they have drawn from 
the neighbouring farms ; and amidst the re- 
mains of the Palace of the Cesars, the vine- 
dressers are hard at work, and the laborers 
are just now gathering the garden fruits, and 
packing them up for exportation round the old 
fountain. Of these the tomato forms the sta- 
ple. They gather it when verging from: the 
green into the red; when riper, its apple 
forms a bright pleasing object among the 
ruins. The English burying-ground, near the 
pyramid of Caius Cestus, is in possession of 
the troops. Its walls appear to have made it 
a position of some consequence during the 
siege, as they are pierced from cannon in all 
directions. Some of the slabs are recently 
broken, and that over Shelley’s child had been 
moved from its brickwork. The humble 
little gravestone of Keats remained untouched; 
but the whole place had a sad uncared-for 
aspect. 

“ T have hinted that the Romans do not ap- 
pear to be a very joyous people. One can 








searcely conceive that the lowering aud mis- 
trustful looks encountered in the Corso be- 
long to the same race whose frantic fun with 
the confetti and moccoli at Carnival time is a 
wonder of the world. To be sure, the pre- 
sent is not a very favorable period to judge 
of them from. Things are, however, getting 
a little more cheerful. The theatres have 
opened, and the placards of the acrobats and 
mountebanks appear upon the walls. Amongst 
them is our old friend the Courier of Si. Fe- 
tersburg riding his four horses at once. He 
is here, however, the Courier of Terracina; in- 
deed, it is remarkable in how many parts of 
the world this singularly unsafe and uncom. 
fortable method of forwarding despatches ap- 
pears to be popular. 

“The best supported theatre is an open-air 
one, on the ancient model, and situated, oddly 
enough, on the summit of the mausoleum of 
Augustus, which is a huge circular building ; 
so that the performances may be described as 
taking place on the top of a vast tub. Yes- 
terday I saw there a translation of an old mi- 
nor theatre melodrama, ‘ The Lear of Private 
| Life” called ‘Il Pazzo per la Figlia.’ The sub- 
| ject is English, and a footman in livery was 
| dressed in plush and gaiters, with a bright 
| blue shirt, no coat, and a red sash round his 
| waist. I never saw an audience so com- 
| pletely carried away by a piece. Whilst the 
virtuous characters were applauded to the 
echo, the evil ones, however well they were 
| played, were yelled and hooted whenever they 
| appeared; and I do believe, if the audience 
had eneountered them on their way home, it 
| would have gone hard with them. These per- 
| formances take place between 5 and 8 p. M., and 
| when it gets dusk a few lamps are lighted. 

As all over the Continent, Sunday is the great 
day with them; and last week, when the 
| bells of San Carlo—the tower of which church 
overlooks the theatre—began to chime for 
vespers at the Ave Maria, interrupting the dia- 
logue, there was a great uproar. 
| “ Wednesday was a religious festival and 
holiday, being the Assumption. The night 
| before, the city was illuminated with small pa- 

per lanterns, stencilled with a rude image of 
| the Virgin. In the absence of wind, there was 
|no fear of these blowing over, or the eonfla- 
| gration would have been general. Mass was 
celebrated at all the churches ; but the ab- 
sence of the Pope, and the high dignitaries, 
diminished the pageantry. At St. Peter’s, quan- 
tities of persons took their dogs in, which 
barked and squabbled uninterruptedly during 
the service. 

“The heat is tremendous; and long after 
sunset the granite of the buildings is warm to 
the touch. The fountains everywhere are, 
however, most refreshing. No place ean be 
so well supplied as Rome with cold, bright, 
drinkable water, which, independently of the 
great fountains, gushed forth in all sorts of 
courts and by-streets, and is turned to good 
account at the stalls of the lemonade mer- 
chants, in all sorts of cooling devices.” 

The mining Chronicles of the gallant 
Californians begin to darken sadly, though not 
unexpectedly to us, as our columns from the 
beginning witness. The predicted revolution 
of the precious metals, when gold would cease 
to be gold, and people would upon the whole 
prefer tin, with a thousand other fancies in 
the relations of wealth and labor, have all been 
scattered by a few inexorable facts. Every 
ounce of gold is at least as dearly paid for by 
the sweat of the brow on the Pacific as in the 
streets of New York. The gold is there in 
abundance, apparenily, but a multitude of com- 
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to retard its gathering. 
gold still remains gold, 
Hard to get and heavy to hold. 


This is one of the latest experiences from a 
correspondent on the spot, of the date of July, | 
of the Journal of Commerce. He has describ- 
ed the sickening landing at San Francisco, 
the glad escape to the mountains, and the final 
arrival at the Diggings. “ Now comes the 
hard reality of California. You rise at 4 
o’clock, swallow a hasty bit or two, then leap 
into your ‘hole,’ and delve there till 11) 
o’clock. The sun pours down most scorch- | 
ingly—the high perpendicular rocks on each | 
side reflect the heat, and make it doubly over- 
powering—above all, you are steaming away 
your life in a deep hole, just large enough or 
full swing in your horrid labor—and all 
breezeless as the grave. The feeblest one in| 
the company rocks the machine, the strongest | 
digs in the hole, and the other carries the | 
earth. At last you retire for the forenoon, to | 
scorch over cooking the dinner, and loll nt- | 
ing in the shade till 3 or 4 o’clock. If you) 





have made anything in the morning, this is the | 
time to ‘blow gold,’ from the fine black sand | 
in which the final washing leaves it. Then, ! 
unti! dark, work is pushed. 
“ This is mining life. Sunday, of course, is | 
aday ofrest. Then clothes are washed, visits | 
exchanged, books read, and all public business | 
transacted. | 
“The thermometer tells almost incredible | 
stories in the mines. According to my per-| 
sonal observation, at two o'clock, pP.M., it} 
ranges from 100 to 110 degrees Fahr., in the} 
cline, In the sun I have known it to rise to} 
146. At night it is between 50 and70! At! 
any time between 9 a.m. and 3 P.M., an egg’ 
will be cooked by the sand in a minute and a) 
half. This has been tried. Some say, but! 
for this | cannot vouch, that they throw tea- | 
leaves into cold water, and half an hour in the | 
sun makes the mixture good tea. 
“ Such intense heat is beyond all powers of 
description. 1 have ranged through every 
variety of climate,—have been becalmed a’ 
week under the line,—but never before felt or | 
dreamed of such withering fire as fills the at-'| 
mosphere every day at noon. Add to this the | 
fact that digging for gold is most severe, 
weakening labor, and you will not wonder that 
half of all the emigrants leave the mines 
within the first week. Most men are not able 
to work in the sun, as they must if they would 
work to any advantage; and many who are 
able will not toil thus ‘ for all the gold in Ca- 
lifornia.” At the mines we hear sometimes 
of a lucky man in a rich * lead,’ who is mak- 
ing a fortune, but the general ery is, * What. 
fools we all were, to leave comfortable homes 
for this corner of h—.’ The man who can 
and will work hard, averages from half an 
ounce to an ounce daily, and will soon quadru- | 
ve that amount. His board, if he cooks for 
1imself, costs nearly $2 per diem. | 
“ Some companies have been cutting canals, 
to divert the river and leave its golden bed ex- 
posed. If they sueceed in doing this their 
harvest will be astonishing, and there is only | 
this if in the case.» The President of one of | 
these companies, Lacy, of Lacy’s Bar, offers | 
$1,000 and board for four months’ labor, and | 
can find few to accept, so confidently do all 
count upon the fall of the river, and better dig- 
gings near its bed. 
“The general health of the mines is now 
excellent. Overwork and exposure to the 


sun are the only causes of sickness. The river 
water is melted snow from the mountains, and 





|in the Mines. 


|—never, now.” 








by springs poisoned by beds of copper ore. 
The water must then be boiled before it is 
drunk; but yet it is impossible:to avoid the 
danger of dysentery, and all diseases incident 
to a feverish climate. Still, this is the best 
season for digging, and men will heap up their 
gold dust till Death strikes them down upon 
their pile of pelf. 

“ Very many are waiting until the heat 
abates, intending to build a log hut, and spend | 
the rainy season, as far as New Year at least, 
The labor then is no less diffi- 
cult, but the weather is spring-like, and de- 
lightfully cool. The dry diggings, which are | 
now deserted for lack of water, will then be re- | 
opened, and, we hope, some dollars made. It 
rains two or three days weekly in that. season, 


is altogether more pleasing, while the light is Jo. 

If these had been all the changes, they would 
have been very generally approved, but tor sono 
weeks past a series of experiments has been gyi) 
on, with a view to render the sound of the preacher. 
voice more audible throughout the church. Thy. 
first was an immense uncouthly shaped soundiy:- 
board over the pulpit, fastened to the beautifa! »)\- 
lar with repes. This disfigured the church for g 
couple of weeks, without affording any beuetit, and 
was taken down to be replaced by another of hex,- 
gonal shape, propped up very awkwardly, and tied 
fast to the pillar also with ropes. Neither of these, 
however, seems to have effected the desired pur- 
pose, as another novelty has just been added, 
in the shape of a white pine six-sided box, standing 
| on four slim posts and propped up against the fur- 


los | . |thest corner of the main building, rendering the 
Horace Greevey closes a letter in| person of the preacher who may be in it (for it is 


the Tribune on the termination of the Agri-| intended for the pulpit), invisible to two-tilths of 
cultural Fair at Syracuse, with a few remarks | the congregation, and his voice inaudible to nearly 
on the intellectuality of farmers:—* Here, I} ajj. With its preseat appendages the church is 
repeat, is the turning point as to the utility or | disfigured, and its beautitul proportions marred 
uselessness of Agricultural Fairs: Do they! by those excrescences, which are entirely out of 
induce the Farmers to 'Tuink? If not, all the | keeping with everything about them.—Courier and 
mere sight-:eeing, and even the a and Enquirer. 
speech-making, are of little worth. It is not | Sr eee 
wien he learns at a Fair that is important, but | eens 
what he is induced to study and master at| THERE have been many happy specimens of 
home. An Agricultural treatise, though ever slang literature of late, but the following, 
so correct and pertinent, may as often set him | “time and place considered,” is certainly the 
wrong as right if he knows nothing and most felicitous. Itis going the rounds of the 
learns nothing outside of it. It may tell him | — as an original account by Proressor 
how Lime, Plaster, Ashes, Salt, Bone-dust, or! Ristey, the well known accomplished posture 
something else, has been used with great profit master, furnished to an English paper of his 
by men who knew what they were about, but recent ascent in the Nassau Balloon with Mr. 
cannot assure him that he can do likewise un- | Green. 


less he also knows his whole business. Every There were a couple of cars attached to the 
. sees enough labor absolutely wasted by | balloon, eight passengers occupying the first. 

ad Farming to construct a Railroad to the | and two in the lower one. Amidst my com- 
Pacific, and yet ‘a little learning’ swallowed | panions was my protégé, the Young Hernandez, 
wrong end foremost, may aggravate the evil and a couple of ladies. No sooner had | 
rather than mitigate it. Hence the demand | yaulted into the ear than I felt as if already in 
for a State Agricultural College—a Normal | some new element, and unable to keep my 


School of Agriculture—to which every As-| position, { squatted like a sailor on a crosstree 
sembly District should be authorized the first | upon the hoop that unites the lashings of the 
year to send one pupil, the second another, | car, and in that elevated position had an op- 
and so on until four or more pupils should be | portunity of telegraphing tokens of good will 
admitted from each District, to study and with all my friends. 1 can only liken my 
work three years, paying their own way, and | feelings at the moment to those I used to ex- 
graduating, qualified not only to farm tho-| perience in my hobbledehoyish days when I 
roughly, but to counsel and instruct their less | jeft the university at vacation for home, and | 
favored neighbors. By pursuing this plan, the | have a smart calculation that the machine 
College may be made a universal blessing. | must have been inflated for the occasion with 
“It is sad to see so many blank, unintellee- oxygen that had effervesced from a tun of 
tual faces among the followers of so noble 4 champagne. A fair compagnon de voyage 
vocation as that of farming. A daily observa- | asked me what | would take for supper in my 
tion of the clouds, winds, temperature, and | elevated Jod ing, and I answered, “A boiled 
other phenomena of Nature, to say nothing of | squab and wtantehy smash !” 
the marvels of Chemistry and the mysteries, “« Boom!” went the signal gun for starting 
of germination and growth, ought to render as spoke, and the stays were east off. | 
the brownest face radiant with intelligence— | jeaped to my feet upon my perch, and saw 
with soul. Is it not oftener far otherwise ? every hat in the gardens waving. Off went 
“A change must and shall come. Among my own beaver, and I ascended with the 
the means of producing it are Agricultural lightest heart I ever felt in my life. Mr. Fer- 
Books, Periodicals, Fairs, and Colleges. Let rars, the worshipfal seeretary of the gardens, 
us have the benefit of them all.” was as much excited as myself, and leaped to 
the opposite side of the hoop. His enthu- 
siasm kept pace with my own, and each of us 
rigged our roarers, as we were about to joina 
jubilee of the gods. 
We went ahead as if impatient to singe our 
tes against the sun, or as if old mother 
arth was playing at foot-ball, and wished to 
try her strength on the Nassau balloon. Up 
we went walking into the upper regions like 
an opossum up a gum-tree, while the cheers 
of our friends and the clash of the band be- 











EXPERIMENT IN PULPIT ACOUSTICS AT TRINITY. 
The spirit of alteration which seems to have 
taken possession of New York, to judge from the 
appearance of the streets from Union Square to 
the Battery, has at length reached one of the 
churches—Trinity—which has not been able to 
withstand the infection of the times. During the 
summer months, four new and very elegant win- 
dows have been cut in the side walls of the mag- 
nificent chancel, and by mean; of the added light 
thus afforded, its beauty is now more plainly seen 
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uced a volume of sound not unlike 
rare of Niagara. Talk of sensations! 
| felt as if my soul had sloped slick from its 
clay, and was going a holiday making with my 
heart in its hand. : , 

A young gentleman in the car thought it 
as nice as a swing at a country fair, 

“More like a jaunt to Paradise,” said one 

ladies. 
onan likely,” quoth the gentleman, “for 
we are hovering above one of its rivers.” 

“How can that be?” said I. “ Yonder 
stream is the Thames.” ; 

«Very well,” said my young friend; “and 
aint that identical with the river ‘ Pison? ” 

I should have gone down speechless but for 
a glass of the immortal sherry of my friend 
Green. It was a drop out of the same bottle 
that he broached for the ladies on his last 
ascent, after tilting their protectors on the 
parapet of a house that hadn’t the manners to 
step aside when it found itself in the way of 
the balloon. . 

We now began to clear the gardens, flying 
above the very birds, who piped a farewell, 
like so many Jenny Linds. It was up—up— 
soar—soar—till the pleasure grounds we had 
quitted appeared like the garden plot in front 
of a Camberwell cottage. The Thames 
twined over its shallows like a silver eel in a 
sand basket. Houses became birdeages, oaks 
dwindled into cabbages, men became specks, 
women dew-drops, and I began to think that 
the genus homo was in the habit of thinking a 
little too much of itself. To be serious, when 
I saw the great globe swinging at my feet, 
and the mightiest metropolis of the earth 
looking like a village down-east at the foot of 
arange of hills, it struck me as a thorough- 
going eternal truth, that it mattered little 
whether the Andes or the Grampian Hills 
were the chief scenic features of a nation; as 
it was only necessary to fly a little higher 
than a kite to reduce the mightiest mountain 
in the world to a mere mole-hill. 

We now neared a bank of clouds, and I 
saw what I never thought of seeing as long as 
I lived—the moon beneath my feet. She was 
just topping the horizon, and we were at least 
a mile above the highest point of the surface. 
A bank of clouds surged beneath us; and, 
catching sunlight on one side, and moonlight 
on the other, gave a notion of a sea with 
waves washing silver from the east, and gold 
from the west. I thought what a panorama 
the scene would make: and, as we floated 
past a vista in the clouds, I thought also what 
an extensive bowling alley the divinities of 
heathen mythology might have constructed 
there; playing with thunderbolts for balls, 
and using lightning instead of gas to illumi- 
nate the place. But as we continued to 
mount, my terrestrial imaginings gave way to 
ideas of another kind. J was moving through 
that which forms the principles of both life 
and death—of that which nourishes and which 
decays—that which wafts the pleasure-boat to 
its destination, while nurturing an electric 
force sufficient to shatter our entire planet 
into fragments. Here we were piercing the 
elements of destruction, with no other intima- 
tion of their presence than the zephyr that 
fanned our foreheads. 

Little Hernandez was as delighted as [ was, 
and made us all smile by exclaiming, “If this 

the pleasure of riding in the air, I don’t 
wonder at Phaeton borrowing his father’s 
horses to take a gallop over the clouds.” 

A merrier, happier party never congregated 
at the banquets of royalty. We were many 
of us strangers to each other, and yet we fra- 
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ternized without high treason or revolution, 


in the most amiable spirit imaginable. Why 
was this? Our lives hung on the chance of a 
moment, and the best thing that we could do, 
while in the enjoyment of vitality and health, 
was to gild the pill of existence as brightly 
as possible. Had I read the Bible from Gene- 
sis to Revelations, I could not have learned a 
better lesson; national animosities and human 
prejudices subsided before it. 1 felt that if 
the great family of man would but fancy itself 
in the car of a balloon, and make the best of 
matters, as we did, all would go slick and 
straight: at the moment I arrived at that con- 
clusion, I resolved to preach the doctrine, and 
said, “ Now, Mr. Green, I want to go mission- 
erizing: put me down, if you please.” 

We landed at Sydenham—landed in safety ; 
and having made our acknowledgments to 
those who crowded to our assistance on reach- 
ing the terra firma, we returned to the gar- 
dens, where a spirit of the kindest welcome 
displayed itself in an outburst of those huzzas 
which Britishers turn to the two-fold purpose 
of weleoming their best friends, and dismaying 
their foes. 








Publisher's Circular. 


Mr. Sampson Low, 169 Fleet street, London, 
is our sole Agent for Great Britain. All orders 
or other communications addressed to him will re- 
ceive immediate attention. 

To Reapers aNDCORRESPONDENTS.—A Subscriber 
requests any reader of the Literary World who has 
it in his power to doso, to furnish him with a 
transcript of the “ Invocation to the Sword of 
Wallace,” by John Finlay, beginning 


“ Thou sword of true valor, though dim be thy hue, 
And all faded thy flashes of light.” 


It may be left at this Office. 


Rogert Carrer & Broruers have in press 
“ John Howard, or the Prison World of Europe ;” 
from original and authentic documents. By Hep- 
worth Dixon. 


LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 
STATES FROM THE 15TH TO THE 22D SEPT. 


American Journal of Science and Arts for September (\ew 
Haven. B. L. Hamlen.) 

Arthur (T. 8.)—Love in High Life. A Story of the Up- 
per Ten. 8vo. pp 100 (Phila.: T. B. Peterson). 

Bickersteth (E.)—Domestic Portraiture of the Family of 
Legh Richmond, with [ntroductory Remarks by Rev. E. 
Bickersteth. I2mo. pp. 351 (New York: Carter & 
Brothers). 

Bogue (D.)—The Theological Lectures of the Inte Rev. 
David Bogue, D.D. Edited by the Rev. J S.C. F. Frey. 
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cession of James II. 2 vols. in one. Royal 8vo. pp. 242, 
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States. New and revised Edition, for the use of Col- 
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nati: E, D Truman.) 

Marryatt.—The Phantom Ship, a Novel. By Captain 
Marryatt. 8vo (Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson.) 

McFarland (R. W.)—The First Six Books of the Aneid, 
with the Ist, 2d, and 4th Eclogues of Virgil, with expla- 
natory notes in English. By R. W. McParland, A.B. 
12mo. pp. 231 (Cincinnati: E. D. Truman.) 

My Mother; or, Recollections of Maternal Influence. 
12mo, pp. 240 (New York: W. H. Hyde.) 

Shakspeare’s Dramatic Works, with introductory remarks 
and notes original and selected. No.1. The Tempest. 
8vo. pp. 80 (Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co ) 

Street (A. B.)—Frontenac; or, The Atotarho of the 
Iroquois. A Metrical Romance, by Alfred B. Street. 
With portrait, 12mo. pp. 324 (New York: Baker & 
Scribner.) 

Thackeray (W. M.)—The History of Pendennis, No. 2. 
8vo. with cuts (New York: Harpers.) 

The English Pulpit ; collection of sermons by the most 
eminent Living Divines of England. 8vo. pp. 400 (New 
York: Carter & Brothers.) 

The Fortunes of Woman ; a Novel, By the author of 
First Love. 8vo. (New York: Stringer & ‘lownsend.) 
Trescot (W. H.)—A few Thoughts on the Foreign Policy 
of the United States. By Witliam Henry Trescot. 

12mo. pp. 24 (Charleston, 8. C.: John Russell.) 

Weisbach (J.)—Principles of the Mechanics of Machinery 
and Engineering. By Julius Weisbach. 1st Am. Edit. 
Edited by Walter R. Johnson, A.M. Vol.2. Applied 
Mechanics. With cuts. 8vo. pp. 358 (Phila.: Lea & 
Blanchard.) 





New School Book. 


We have this day published in medium 12mo. An 
Abridgment of Minifie’s Text Book of Geometrical Draw- 
ing, for the use of Schools, containing,—Ist, a Series of 
Progressive Practical Problems in Geometry, with the 
construction und application of the Parallel Ruler, Plain 
Scale, and Protractor; 2d, an introducticn to Ilsometrical 
Drawing ; 3d, a Treatise on Jinear Perspective; 4th, ex- 
amples for the projection of Shadows. ‘The whole illus- 
trated with 


FORTY-EIGHT STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
Price $1 25. 





By Wa. Minirte, Architect. and Teacher of Drawing in 
the Central High School of Baltimore. 


We would respectfully call the attention of Teachers 
and the trade to the above book, and to the following ex- 
tract taken from a review of the octavo edition by the Bos- 
ton Chronoty pe: 


“An elementary practical text book on Perspective and 
Drawing as applied to objects of utility, such as Buildings, 
Machines, Surveys, &c. has been a greatdesideratum. All 
the works we have seen are either too superficial and ele- 
mentary or too scientific and extensive. Here is one 
adapted to meet the wants of a large class of learners and 
practical mechenics, which contains all the scientific prin- 
ciples that are ordinarily needed, with plenty of practi- 
cal problems. To be able to use mathematical instru- 
ments and correctly to delineate any object, in true per- 
spective, or as it actually appears, is a most useful and 
valuable faculty to any one, and considering the ease with 
which the art may be acquired with proper teaching, it is 
wonderful that itis not more taught. It ought to be a part 
of every common school education.” 

“ A text book like this, which unites beauty, simplicity, 
and science, bringing the most useful applications of the 
Art of Drawing within the reach of all, is truly a valua- 
ble gift to the cause of education.” 


Extracts from many other papers of similar import 
might be given. ‘The present volame contains all the 
principles that are contained in the large work, and the 
illustrations ure by the same artists, in the same style, in a 
more convenient form for a school book, and at a much 
reduced price. W. MINIFIE & Co., 

s22 St 114 Baltimore street, Baltimore. 


A CARD. 
To Strangers Visiting the City of New York. 
M. A. COLMAN again issues his card of thanks, 
and an invitation to the 
EMPORIUM OF ART ROOMS, AND FREE GAL- 
. LERY OF THE FINE ARTs, 
No. 304 Broadway, Third Corner above the Park 
(Formerly known as Colman’s Literary Rooms, 
No. 203 Broauway), where 
OLD and NEW BOOKS, in almost every department of 
literature, including the most Popular New Publications, 
are to be had at the lowest prices. Many hundred fine Oil 
Paintings, by ancient and modern artists, 
BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS, 
Of every variety of subject, many of which are equal, 
if not superior to Paintings. 
LIBRARIES supplied upon the best terms. 
Guide Books, Views of Cities, Travelling Maps, and Fancy 
Stationery, are to be had here. 
Mr. Colman still is desirous of disposing of his entire 
business upon liberal terins. 
Wm. A. Greene, his book-keeper, has the privilege of 
tr nsacting business on his own account at his store. m241f 


 BURNHAM & BROTHERS, 


58 and 60 Cornhill, Boston, Ms. 





Antique, Modern, and Foreign Cheap 


Bookstore, 
ONTAINING an immense collection of nearly Two 
Hundred Thousand Volumes of rare, scarce, and va- 
luable Books, in all the various branches of Literature ; 
Law, Medicine, Theology, History, Biography, Travels, 
Voyages, Mechanics, Chemistry, Botany, Agriculture, 
American History, etc.; in all Languages, French, 
Spanish. German, Itatinn, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, etc.; 
which are offered to the public at extremely Low 
Prices. 
Orders for Books to supply Libraries will be 
executed. 


New Style Port Folio Stands. 


HESE useful artieles are so constructed that the sides 
are elevated or depressed at pleasure to any desired 
angle with as much ease as opening or closing a book, oe- 
cupying but little room and forming the only convenient 
arrangement for holding the Port Folio or for examining its 
contents; withal it is a beautiful piece of furniture for the 
Parlor or Library. No person having a Port Folio or large 
Books of Engravings should be without one. 
The prices are—in Rosewood $20, and in Walnut, $16. 
‘ Manufactured and Sold by 


JOHN P. RIDNER, 497 Broadway, 
* Art-Union Buildings.” 
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RTHELEMY. LA FONTAINE. STAEL. 
— Jeune Anacharsis. Fables. Ary oem 
ST. PIERRE. LAMARTINE. — 
Paul et Virginie. Voyage en Orient. VIGNY 
CHATEAUBRIAND. LE yy al a je 
poe to | LEVI. VILLEMAIN. 
Atala, René, &e. Beales Linbeaires. Discours et Melanges. 
aa gaa | Theatre Classique. VOLTAIRE. 
IALOGUES MORAUX MONTESQUIEU. Histoire de Charis XII. 
. Pour les jeunes gens . La Grandeur des Romains. La Henriade. ; 
«  "« — demoiselles. MOLIERE. rey 
FLORIAN og moe Cc re ma fille. 
Fables, i P a: : Conseils & ma fille. 
una Pompilius. risons. 
EILLE. 
HISTOIRE NATURELLE. | RACINE. a 
Se | SAINTINE. signs th 
GUIZOT. j Picciola. Histoire universelle. 
Civilisation en Europe. SEVIGNE. BOILEAU. 
. * France. | Lettres. CEuvres. 
In addition to the above, a very large variety of READING BOOKS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 822 
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MISS SEDG@WICK’S WORKS. 


An Edition uniform with Irving’s Works and the early Works of Cooper. 


LOND NL OL OS™ 


WILL BE READY IN A FEW DAYS, 
CLARENCE; OR TWENTY YEARS SINCE. 


THE AUTHOR’S REVISED EDITION—Complete in One Volume. 12mo. Cloth, $1 25. 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 
THE MYTHOLOGICAL TEXT BOOK, 
FIRST ABRIDGED EDITION. 


GRECIAN AND ROMAN MYTHOLOGY. 


By M. A. DWIGHT, 
WITH A SERIES OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 
First Arrinegrp Epition. 12mo. naLF Bounp, 75 cts. 


From Prof. Webster, Principal of the Free Academy. ' Prof. Tayler Lewis, of the University of New York. 
“A valuable addition to our Elementary School Books, being written in good taste “Thave carefully examined the work on Ancient Mythology, and think it admirably 
and with ability, and well adapted to popular instruction.” 4 . adapted for use as a class book in any of our Schools, Academies, or Colleges, besides be- 
ing a book of rich instruction and deep interest to the general reader.” 
From President Woods, of Bowdoin College. 


; ; From the Christian Alliance. 
“ k is high! reciated here, and means will be taken to recommend its use . 
to ial wa i ‘ | “ Tt ought to lie upon the table of every Student, and would be useful in every family. 


NEW LONDON BOOKS. 


Sharpe.—Corresponding Atlas—comprising 54 Maps constituted upon a , Steinitz (Francis)—The Moderate Monarchy ; or, Principles of the British 
system of Seale and Proportions from the most recent authorities—with a copious | Constitution, described in a Narrative of the Life and Maxims of Alfred the Great 
consulting Index. Folio, half morocco, $10. London, 1849 | and his Counsellors. From the German of A. V. Haller. With Notes and ¢ 4 

The same bound, $15. | mentaries on the Present State of the British Constitution. Plates. —_ - - ; 
: , oS. $3 25. ) " 
Murray’s Hand-Book for Travellers on the Continent; being a Guide | : Te : . iin 
: ; n (T.)—Brewing and Distillation, with Practical Instructions for 
a Holland, Belgium, Prussia, and Northern Germany. eee Wn Tree he and ai havelaent the English and Scottish Methods. By W. 
“08 = Stewart. 8vo. cloth, $z 25. Edinburgh, 1849 


Hamilton (Count Anthony).—Fairy Tales and Romances. Post, foolseap Fox (W. J.)\—On the Religious Idea.  8vo. cloth, $3 25. London, 1849 











Naty aane ete nt a london, 1849 | Riddle (J. E.)—A Copious and Critical Latin and English Lexicon, found- 

Callaway (Thomas).—Dissertation upon Dislocations and Fractures of the ed oa the German and Latin Dictionaries of Dr. W. Freund. 4to cloth, $15 50 
Clavicle and Shoulder Joint—being the Jacksonian Prize Essay for 1841. &vo. cloth, London, i849 
$2 


, London 1849 d (William).—Christian Memorials. 23 plates. 4to. cloth, $4. 
Journal of Design and Manufactures, with 44 fabric Patterns inserted, and er See . London, 1849 


upwards of 200 Engravings. Vol. 1, 6vo. cloth, $2 25. London, 1649 | Findlay’s (N. G.) Junior Classical Atlas of Ancient Geography, containing 
Hodge (Paul R. S.)—Analytical Principles and Practical Application of the 13 colored maps, with copious Index. Imp. 8vo. $1 25. London, 1 
Expansive Steam Engine. Plates, 4to. half moroceo, $18. London, 1849 | Maskell (Rev. William).—Sermons Preached in the Parish Cinch of Ee 
Historic Gallery of Portraits and Paintings, with brief Memoirs of the most Mary’s, in the Diocese of Exeter. 8vo. cloth, $1 25. Pickering, ‘ 
celebrated en of every age and country, — Engravings in Outline. 2 volts. half | Tingry (P. J.\—The Varnisher’s Guide. A Practical Treatise on the Art 
morocco, $9. London of making and applying Varnishes. Engravings. 12mo. cloth, $1 50. London. 


G. P. PUTNAM, Publisher and Importer, 
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No. 200 Broadway, New York, 
SEPTEMBER, 1849. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


Respectfully invite attention to the annexed list of 


NEW ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS, 


Which they are pre ring for the a ching Hotipay Sgason; particular attention is also invited to their Edition 
of the BOOK OF COMMON PRA ER, which is offered at GReaTLY REDUCED Prices, and in every variety of size 
and binding; their stock of English editions of the BIBLE is the most varied and extensive ever offered, and the 
prices much lower than heretofore. 


I. 
COMPANION TO “ THE WOMEN OF THE BIBLE.” 


In one very elegant Volume, Imperial Octavo—in various styles of binding, 


THE WOMEN OF THE NEW AND OLD TESTAMENT. 


A Series of Eighteen Exquisitely Finished Engravings 
OF FEMALE CHARACTERS OF THE NEW AND OLD TESTAMENT. 


With descriptions by the following eminent American Clergymen: 


REV. DR. KIP, REV. R. 8. STORRS, Jr., 
REV. E. N. KIRK, REV. DR. SMYTH, 
REV. DR. E. MASON, REV. DR. ‘TODD, 

REV. DR. MURRAY, REV. A. A. WOOD, 
REV. DR. SPRAGUE, REV. C. WADSWORTH. 
REV. J. F. STEARNS, 


LIST OF SUBJECTS. 

Michal. daughter of Saul.—Miriam, sister of Moses-—Martha, sister of Lazarus.—Witch of Endor.—Wife of 
Ephraiin, the Levite.—Bathsheba.--Naomi, wife of Elimelech.—Zipporah, wife of Moses.—Sarah, wife of Abrabam. 
—Woman of Samaria.—Herodias, granddaughter of Herod.—Daughter of Jairus—Rahab, hostess of the city of 
Jericho.—Virgin and Infant Saviour.—Elizabeth, wife of Zacharias —Mary Magdalen—Canaanitish Woman.—Anna, 
the Prophetess. 


REV. DR. BEMAN, 

REV DR. COX, 

RY. REV. BISHOP HOPKINS, 
RT. REV. BISHOP HENSHAW, 
REV. R. A. HALLAM, 

KEV. DR HALLEY, 


u. 
Uniform with the above (a new edition, in a new style of binding), 


THE WOMEN OF THE BIBLE: 


DELINEATED IN A SERIES OF SKETCHES OF 


PROMINENT FEMALES MENTIONED IN SCRIPTURE. 


By Clergymen of the United States. 
Illustrated by Eighteen Characteristic Steel Engravings. 
Edited by JONATHAN M. WAINWRIGHT, DD. 
One beautifully printed Imperial 8vo. volume, handsomely bound in various styles. 


Order of Subjects and Authors. 


1. HAGAR. Rev. Dr. Sprague. X. HANNAH. Rev. Dr. Vermilye. 

i. REBEKAH. Rev. Dr. Cook. XL ABIGAIL. Rev. Dr. Vinton. 

lil. RACHEL. Rt. Rev. Bishop Burgess. XU. QUEEN OF SHEBA. Rt. Rev. Bp. Mclivaine. 
1V. WIFE OF POTIPHAR. Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg. Xf. JEZEBEL. Rev. Ur. Potts. 

V. PHARAOB’S DAUGHTER. Rt. Rev. Bp.Doane.; XIV. ATHALIAH. Rev. Dr. Coit. 

Vi. DEBORAH. Rev. Dr. Cheever. XV. ESTHER. Rev. Dr. Atkinson. 

Vul. JEPHTHAH’S DAUGHTER. Rev. Dr. Dewitt. XVI. SARA, WIFE OF TOBIAS. Rev. G. S. Coit. 
Vill. DELILAH. Rev. Dr. Wainwright. XVII. JUDITH. Rev. Dr. Kip. 

IX. RUTH. Rev. Dr. Higbee. XVII. THE MOTHER IN MACCABEES. Rev. Dr. 

Wainwright. 





Ill. 
In one volume 8vo. containing Twelve finely executed Steel Engravings. 


a) { 
THE FOUR GOSPELS. 
Arranged as a Practical Family Commentary, for Every Day in the Year. 
By the Author of “The Peep of Day,” ete. 
Edited, with an Introductory Preface, by Srepnzn H. Tyne, D.D., Rector of St. George’s Church, N. Y. 


IV. 
THE LITERARY GEM. 
An Illustrated Souvenir for all Seasons. 
Nineteen highly finished Stee! Engravings. One volume Royal 8vo. handsomely bound. 


v. 
HEARTS AND HOMES; 
A DOMESTIC STORY. By MRS. ELLIS. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH FINE STEEL ENGRAVINGS. ONE HANDSOME OCTAVO VOLUME. 


Vi. 
New Edition, with additional Illustrations. 


THE SACRED POETS OF ENGLAND AND AMERICA, 
DURING THREE CENTURIES, 


With Biographical and Critical Notices. By RUFUS W. GRISWOLD. 
One handsome octavo volume. 
Vil. 
A New Enlarged Edition, with [Illustrations by Robert 


POEMS. 


By AMELIA (Mrs. We sy, or Kentucky). 


One volume, octavo, handsomely bound in various 


NEW JUVENILES. 


I. TALES AND STORIES FROM THE GERMAN. Translated by G. P. Quackensoss. Illust. by Orr. 
Il. A NEW STORY BOOK. By Miss Susan Pinner. With Illustrations. 16mo. 

lll. TALES OF TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES. With numerous Illustrations. 16mo. 

IV. LIVES AND ANECDOTES OF ILLUSTRIOUS MEN. Adapted for the Amusement and Instruction of 


outh, 16mo. 
Vv. AMERICAN HISTORICAL TALES FOR YOUTH. 16mo. 
Vi. JUVENILE TALES AND STORIES. by Mary Howirr. l6mo. 
we POPULAR MORAL TALES FOR THE YOUNG. By Mary Howitt. 16mo. 
Ill. MY JUVENILE DAYS, AND OTHER TALES. By Mary Howitt. 1]6mo. 
IX. TALES AND STORIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. By Mary Howitt. 1l6mo. 
X. INNOCENCE OF CHILDHOOD. By Mrs Cotman. Iilustrated with numerous Enggavir gs. 16mo. 
Xl. AUNT FANNY’S STORY BOOK. A New Edition. Atiustrated. 


W. Weir. 


styles. 








BANGS, PLATT & Co., 


Auctioneers and Commission Merchants 
For the Sale of 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS, PAINTINGS, 
STATIONERY, PAPER, &c., 
No. 204 Broadway, New York. 


Oe" Parcel and Retail Sales are held regularly 
throughout the business seasons, for which consignments 
are solicited. Particular attention is also given to Sales 
of Private Libraries, for which their experience, location, 
rooms, and arrangements, afford the most ample facilities. 


*,* Cash advances made upon ali Consignments. 








Extensive and Valuable 


LAW LIBRARY. 


About the middle of October will be sold one of the 
ar se most impurtant, and best Law Libraries ever 
offered. 


Catalogues are now preparing. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES, 


At Private Sale. 


A fall assortment of all of Bohn's Popular Library 
Series, including the following late issues : 
Thucydides, vol. 2d, 

Plato, vol 2, 
Roger of Wendover, vol, 2d, 
Rabelais’ Works, vol 2d. 


~ 20 Cent Prayer Book. | 
A neat 18mo. Book of Common 
Prayer, 


BOUND IN STAMPED CLOTH, ON GOOD PAPER, FOR 
THE LOW PRIcE OF 20 cENTs. 


HE Subscribers would also invite attention to their 
new and beautiful editions of the Book of Common 
Prayer, particularly the 32mo. and 24mo. sizes, being the 
latest issue, with corrections of the Standard. No pains 
have been spared to render these books perfectly accurate, 
the proofs having been read by one of the best proof-read - 
ers in this country, and revised by a clergyman, appointed 
by the ecclesiastical authority of this diocese, every way 
competent for the work, and who has taken extraordinary 
cure to correct the numerous errors that have appeared in 
the so-called standards The mechanical execution of the 
books, both as regards pa per, printing, and binding, has 
never been equalled in this country. The Publishers 
would particularly call attention to the new style of bind- 
ing introduced by them, in which many of these books are 
putup, as being superior, for beauty and durability, to 
anything yet presented. And they consider them, in this 
respect, and in all others, the most perfect editions in the 


market. 
STANFORD & SWORDS, 
Church Publishing House, 137 Broadway. 
New York, September, 1849. s22 2t 


Literary “Corner Stone.” 


_“Once possessed of a work so able, copious, and scien- 
tifically constructed as 


WEBSTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY, 


one discovers a hundred benefits previously unthought of. 
Old uses and new uses, and disuses and abuses,—old 
terms and new terms, and the history of the rise and pro- 
gress of terms,—together with apt citations, pointed and 
sparkling,—with other benefits I need not attempt to enu- 
merate,—combine to make him feel the work a desidera- 
tum—to lay it as a corner stone in his library. Or rather, 
—since corner stones ure not often disturbed,—as a jinitor 
—a librarian,—ever at his post, ready to converse on 
whatever topic is at hand.” 
July, 1849. Charles Beecher. 


From one of the leading Booksellers in England. 


“Webster’s Quarto Dictionary is the only one to suc- 
ceed here.”"— London, May, 1849. 


Published by G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass., a 
for sule by all Booksellers. — s22 


LACON. By C. C, Coton. 
A new Edition, royal 8vo. $2; and 12mo. $1 25. 
PLATO ON THE IMMORTALITY OF* 
THE SOUL. $1 25. 


DENTON’S EARLY HISTORY OF NEW 
YORK. 1670. $1. 
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Published and for sale by 
022 ef WM. GOWANS, 178 Fulton st. 
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NEW WORK 


FRUITS AND FRUIT-TREES. 
Now Ready 


THE AMERICAN FRUIT CULTURIST, 
BY J. J. THOMAS. 

A Greatly enlarged and improved edition of the Fruit 

Culturist, containing more than triple the matter of 
the former editions, having been wholly re-written, so as 
to embrace essentially 

ALL THE VALUABLE INFORMATION 
Known at the present time, relative to 

FRUITS AND FRUIT CULTURE. 

It contains 

THREE HUNDRED ACCURATE ENGRAVINGS, 
And includes condensed and full descriptions of all fruits 
of merit or celebrity cultivated or known in the country. 

The numerous figures of fruits are 

EXACT IMPRESSIONS 
Of avernge specimens. 

To determine the qualities as adapted to different re- 
gions, assistance has been largely furnished by a number 
of the most eminent pomologists of the Union. 

The whole forms a handsome duodecimo volume, at 
the low price of One Dollar. 

DERBY, MILLER & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 
Auburn, N. Y. 

*,* The above work belongs to the Author, and is not 
traded. A liberal discount made to Booksellers. Single 
copies forwarded by mail on receipt of $1 U0, pust- paid. 


Also Just Published 
THE THIRD ENLARGED EDITION, 


THE NEW CLERK’S ASSISTANT, 


OR 
BOOK OF PRACTICAL FORMS, 


Containing numerous precedents and forms for ordinary 
business transactions, with references to the various sta- 
tutes and latest judicial decisions ; designed for the use of 
county and town officers, merchants, mechanics, farmers, 
and professional men: to which is added an Appendix 
containing the new Constitution of the State of New 
York: by John 8. Jenkins, Counsellor at Law. 
Price $2 00. 


THE ODD FELLOW'S AMULET for 1850.—An Offering 
for the 1.0.0.F. Steel Engravings: in turkey, price 


$2 00. 
Orders from the trade solicited. 
DERBY, MILLER & Co., 
88 3t Pusiisuers, Auburn, N. Y. 





The Poet's Offering. 
GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


The Poet's Offering. 
A New and Splendid 
ANNUAL for 1850. 
Edited by SARAH JOSEPHA HALE. 


Royal 8vo. with an Illuminated Tithe Page, Portrait, and 
Tweive Splendid Iiustrations. 





“ Whatever is loveliest in sentiment and loftiest in as- 
piration is here represented, specimens of the varied forms 
in which gifted minds have contributed to the polish of 
wit, the beauty of wisdom, the sweetness of love, the 
power of patriotisin, the holiness of piety,—all that has 
most deeply stirred the soul of the Anglo Saxon race 
for the lust three hundred years, is embodied in this 
volume.” 


New Music Book. 
The Southern Minstrel: 


A COLLECTION OF 
PSALM AND HYMN TUNES, ODES AND ANTHEMS. 
In Three Parts. 


Selected from eminent Authors, together with a number 
of new tunes never before pnblished, suited to nearly 
every metre and weil adapted to churches of every 
denomination, singing schools and private 
societies, with plain rules for learners, by 


L. J. JONES, of Mississippi. 


Just published and for sale by 
GRIGG. ELLIOT & CO. 
No. 14 North 4th street, 


sl 6t PHILADELPHIA. 





RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 


2 Barclay Street, New York. 


FLEMING AND TIBBINS’ Royal Dictionary, English 
and French—Ffrench and English. 2 vols. folio, bound, 
$\6. Euch volume alone, $9. 


RENIER (M. L.)—Encyclopédie moderne ; Dictionnaire 
abrégé des sciences, des arts, de l'industrie, de |'agri- 
culture, et du commerce. Nouvelle Edition. Tome 
1-—19 et Atlas 1—19, broché, $12. 


LABOULAYE (M. C.)—Dictionnaire des arts et manu- 
factures, description des procédés de |’industrie fran- 
gaise etetrangére. 2 vols. bound, $17. 


BOITARD (M.)—Nouveau manuel complet des instru- 
ments d’agriculture et de jardinage les plus modernes. 
Ouvrage orné de 121 Planches et de Gravures sur bois 
intervalées dans le texte, $3. 


RORET, Manuel Complet du facteur d'orgues. 3 vols. 
avec Atlas, $5. 
d’entomologie. 
Atlas, $5. 
“ de Mineralogie. 2 vols. $1 50. 
de l'ingénieur civil. 2 vols. 
avec Atlas, $275. 


du travail des Métaux. 
vols. $1 50. 


des machines a vapeur, ap- 
pliquées a l'industrie. 2 vols. 
$1 75. 


du porcelainier, da faiencier, 
2 vols. $i 75. 


des machines a vapeur, ap- 
pliquées ala marine, $1. 


de Géologie, 75 cts. 

Poélier fumiste, 75 cts. 

pour |exploitation des mines, 
$1. 


“ 


3 vols. avec 


du meécanicien fontainier, 
75 cents. 


des alliages métalliques, $1. 


du constructeur de machines 
locomotives, avec Atlas, $1 25. 


de Vobservateur au micro- 
scope, avec Atlas, $2 75. 


« du =‘ vapeur-pompier, 
Atlas, $2. 


Washington Allston’s 
OUTLINES AND SKETCHES. 
ENGRAVED BY 


J. & S. W. CHENEY. 
To be Published in One Volume Folio, bound in Boards. 


Price Six Dollars. 


| ESE Oudines being first Daguerreotyped on the 
Engraver's Plates, prepared for that process, and 
then traced through the silver over the Daguerreotype 
lines, may be considered as exact fac-similes. 
Specimens of the above beautiful work, now in progress 
and shortly to be published, have just come to hand, and 
can be seen by calling on the undersigned, by whom Sub- 


scriptions are received. 
JOHN P. RIDNER, 
sitf 497 Broadway, Art-Union Buildings. 


Emporium of Art-Rooms. 


No. 304 Broapway, 
Corner of Duane st. 
The entire and valuable Stock of the above Establishment, 


comprising a complete and attractive 
Assortment of 


ENGRAVINGS; 


English, French, and German, Line, Mezzotint, 
and Stipple. 


PAINTINGS; 
Water Color and Pencil Drawings. 


Books of Design, and Works in every Department of 
Literature and the Fine and Useful Arts, are offered posi- 
tively at Reduced Prices, in pursuance of the objects of a 
deed of assignment executed by the proprietor on the 27th 
day of July ultimo. 


The attention of buyers respectfully solicited. 


WM. A. GREENE, 
Agent for the Assignee. 


avec 
sb tf 
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[Sept. 29. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’s 
STEEL PENS. 


MANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUS; 


91 Joun STREET, conneR oF Gotp, 


New York. 


The success of Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pen has been — 
PARALLELED. The annual sale, reaching now ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS, proves ¢p,,. 
clusively the favor with which it has been received py 
both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. {)s 
combination of DURABILITY With ELasTiciTy, adaptation 
in its variety of patterns to the different styles of hand- 
writing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow- 
ledged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 


A large and complete stock constantly on hand on cards 
and in boxes, of one gross each, consistit z in part of 


PRINCIPALITY. 


EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTs. 


CALIGRAPHIC. 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDs, 


WASHINGTON PEN, 


ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTs. 


PATENT, DAMASCUS, 


PERUVIAN, 

NEW YORK FOUNTAIN. 
These are adapted to moderate strength of 
Hand Writing. 

PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, 


DOUBLE DAMASCUS, EAGLE. 
For Bold and rapid writing, 
Engrossing, &c. 


VICTORIA 


AND 


CROTON. 


The most popular Pens—for a light and 
Sine hand. 


The Cards of the Croton comprise siz 
beautiful views of the Croton 
Water- Works. 


LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOL; AMERICAN 
PRINCE ALBERT ; QUEEN’S OWN; 
BARONIAL; LITHOGRAPHIC, 

AND MAPPING. 

A large assortment of curap Pens in boxes 


Holders of every description, &c. 
HENRY OWEN, Agent. 
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NEW BOOKS 


The Bucolies, Georgics, and | P2CENTLY PUBLISHED 


REneid of Virgil ; 


With English Notes, a Life of Virgil, and Re- 
marks on Scanning. 


By EDWARD MOORE, M.A. 


‘The above edition of Virgil is just published, and from 
the bigh testimonials of the Author's ability and scholar- 
ship, it is believed to be one of the best editions of the 
work, no # in the market. 

From the numerous testimonials in favor of this edition, 
we select the following extracts : 

“ . the notes to be prepared with great care, in- 
Pree bnowiedye and tact of an accomplished and 

and keeping a happy medium between 
affording to much and too little assistance to the pupil. 
1 do not doubt that the edition will be received, by intelli- 
gent Teachers, as a welcome gift, and that it will soon gain 
a place as one of the best, if not the best, school edition of 
Vicgil.” CHARLES BECK, 

Prot. of Latin in Harvard University. 


“have examined a considerable portion of Mr. Moore's 
English Notes to his new edition of Virgil, and I certainly 
concur in the opinion of their merits, as expressed by Pro- 
fessor Beck. y appear to me to be at once learned 
and elegant, and singularly adapted to the wants of 

in the Languages.” 
eT ae C. C. FELTON, 


Prof. of Greek in Harvard University. 


Smyth’s Lectures. 


LECTURES ON MODERN HISTORY, 


From the Irruption of the Northern Na- 
tions to the close of the American Re- 
volulion. 


By WILLIAM SMYTH, 
Prof. of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 
Third Edition, Revised and Corrected, with Additions, 
Including 


A PREFACE AND A LIST OF BOOKS ON AMERI- 
CAN HISrORY. 


BY JARED SPARKS. 
This day published, by 


B. B. MUSSEY & CO. 
sB 6t No. 29 Cornhill, Boston. 


Le Petit Robinson de Paris. 


T= Subscriber respectfully invites the attention of the 
Trade to the above charming French Juvenile, which 
is particularly adapted for a School Book. It is highly 
recommended by the best French Teachers and is ex- 
tremely popular in France, having eet through a great 
many editions in a very short period. 

He would also invite the'r attention to Oram’s Examples 
in Arithmetic, in four paris, which is rapidly gaining 
favor and is very highly recommended by «ll Teachers 
who have used it; it is particularly valuable in Boarding 
Schools. HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
Schoo! Book Depository, 347 Market street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Articles of Stationery, 
MANUFACTURED AND SOLD TO THE TRADE BY 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Corner of Fourth and Race sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE PATENT AND SELF-SUPPLYING 


Ink Stand, 


Manufactured of the most Substantial Material, simple in 
its construction, and not liable te get out of order. 


It keeps the ink free from dust and evaporation, conse- 
quently unitorm in color and consistency. 


M. 8. Fife’s Patent Diamond- Pointed 


Gold Pen, 


Warranted Equal, if not Superior to any other Gold Pen 
in the Market, at nearly Half the Price. 
{t being entirely different in form from any now in use, 
it is peceiincty adapted to use in Public Offices, Counting: 
Houses, and Schools. 
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A liberal discount made to the Trade, from the retail 
Prices of the above. jelof 








CAREY & HART, 


THE LIFE 


MAXIMILIAN ROBESPIERRE, 


WITH EXTRACTS FROM HIS 
UNPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE. 


By G. H. LEWES, 


Author of “ The Biographical History of Philoso- 
phy,” ete. 
In one volume duodecimo. 
“* We apprehend that from this volume will be gathered 
a@ more thorough knowledge of Robespierre’s character 
than has yet been accessible to the general reader.”— 
Commercial Advertiser. 


“ Fills a gap in individual history, which it is strange 
should have been so long suffered to remain void. * * * 
The merit of the volume is that it concentrates from all 
sources all the accessible information in relation to the 
man of blood.””"—N. American. 


“The work is a lively and entertaining one, and will be 
generally read and admired for the candor and sprightli- 
ness of its detail.”"—Tux Crry Irem. 


“ Made up from facts and histories of the most indispu- 
tablecharacter. * * * A compilation of an intelligent 
gentleman, interspersed with sagacious opinions of his 
own.” —Pennsylvanian. 

“It isa book of much interest, as any fairly compiled 
book on so interesting a subject must be.’’—Scott's 
Weekly. 


“ As a specimen of biographical criticism, the book has 
few equals; and may justly rank with Carlyle’s ‘ Life of 
Schiller”, The author possesses a mind eminently analy- 
tical in its nature, and a heart overflowing with democra- 
tic sympathies.”— Evening Mirror. 


STATE TRIALS 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES 


DURING THE 
ADMINISTRATIONS OF 


WASHINGTON AND ADAMS; 


WITH 
REFERENCES HISTORICAL AND PROFESSION AL, 
AND 
PRELIMINARY NOTES ON THE POLITICS OF 
THE TIMES. 


By FRANCIS WHARTON. 


In one volume 8vo. 


“ It is, in fact, a most important contribution to political 
history, gathered from sources to which few have had ac- 
cess ; and as to a large and interesting part from the un- 
published files and letter- books of our early stxtesmen and 
lawyers. * * * * * * * * * 

“ His‘ notes * form a large and most instructive portion 
of the entire work ; and these introduce us without re- 
serve to the contemporaneous incidents that -illustrate 
both the controversies and the characters of the times. 
His preliminary notes especially are full of personal anec- 
dote, and deal very fearlessly with the men whom they 
characterize. Indeed there is about this part of the book 
an impartial frankness in canvassing the several party 
leaders, that must exeinpt Mr. Wharton from all suspicion 
of sectarianism in politics, and that gives, therefore, to 
his censures and praises a sort of judicial authority.” — 
Tribune. ad tf 





IMPROVED EDITION 


Smith’s Geography and Atlas. 


HE alterations which have been made in the Geogra- 

phy refer mostly to new States and Territories, with 

such minor corrections as the work required, without de- 
ranging it for use with former editions, 

The Atlas has several Maps newly engraved, and the 
whole more besutifully printed and colored than hereto- 
fore, and inferior to none in market. 

Published by 
CADY & BURGESS, 60 John street. 


Smith’s Quarto Geography. 


815 3t 








To arrangement and plan of this work having been 
very generally approved by Teachers, and the Maps 
now standing upright in the book and facing the text, 
being printed from steel and copper pintes with great 
clearness and dictinctness, being made more so by bright 
and distinct coloring, and the letter-press being of the 
finest of school book work, and the whole in style and 
beauty superior to other Quarto Geographies, the Pub- 
lishers put forth the present edition as not only worthy 
of the special atten‘ion of ‘Teachers and Committees, but 
with the expectation they will find it not only attractive in 
appearance, but an interesting and eminently useful ‘T'ext- 
book in this branch of education. 

Teachers will please bear in mind the Book here adver- 
tised is not a work recently put forth bearing the name of 
“Smith’s New Common School Geograohy.” but is 
“SMITHS QUARTO GEOGRAPHY,” by ROSWELL 
C SMITH, A.M., and published by 


8l5 3 CADY & BURGESS, 60 John Street. 


Elocution. 


R. JOHN W. 8S. HOWS will receive a limited num- 
ber of Private Pupils, desirous of improving them- 
selves in the Art of Public Speaking and Reading, upon 
the principles laid down in his Practical Elocutionist. . 
MR. HOWS has also made arrangements to take charge 
of a few Family Classes, in which his Shakspearean 
Reader will be useé as the Text-book. 
For terms, apply toMR. HOW8, at his Residence No. 5 
Cottage Place, 3 doors south of Bleecker Street. 


New York, Sept. 7, 1849. 
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Beautiful Illustrated and Presentation 
BOOKS FOR THE 


APPROACHING SEASON. 


THE WOMEN OF THE SCRIPTURES, containing the 
FemaLce Cuaracters of the Oty and New Testa- 
MENT. New Edition ; with 12 steel plates and a beau- 
tifully illuminated title-page. 

THE ROSEMARY, a Gilt for all seasons, with 8 beautiful 
illustrations on steel, by Sartain. 

SCENES IN THE LIFE OF THE SAVIOUR, a new and 
beautiful Edition, with new plates, and two richly 
illuminated pages. 

SCENES IN THE LIVES OF THE APOSTLES, a new 
edition with 8 plates, and a beautifully illuminated title 
page. 

THE IVY WRE\“TH, a new and original book, by Mrs, 
Hughs, with 5 steel engravings, and an illuminated title 
page, making the most beautiful juvenile presentation 
book of the season. 

WATSON'S POETICAL QUOTATIONS, an octavo edi- 
tion, illustrated by 9 steel engravings. 


! Also, New Editions of 
DR. BETHUNE’S BRITISH FEMALE POETS. 
MISS MAY’S AMERICAN FEMALE POETS. 
BETHUNE’S LAYS OF LOVE AND PAITH. 
THE MIRROR OF LIFE, by Mas. L. C. Turse. 
SCENES IN THE LIVES OF THE PATRIARCHS AND 
Prophets. 
THE GEMS OF SACRED POETRY. 
SARTAIN’S GALLERY OF AMERICAN ART. 
ri the above books are bound in rich and varied styles 
of binding ; and being without date and standard in their 
character, and therefore not perishable with the season, 
have greatly the advantage of the ordinary Annuals. 
Published by 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 


slitf PHILADELPHIA, 
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BLACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 


“eens 


The September number is now ready, 


CONTENTS. 


I, THE SCOTTISH MARRIAGE AND REGISTRA- V. MORAL ANDSOCIALCONDITION OF WALES. 
TION BILLS. Vi. THE STRAYED REVELLER. 
Il. THE CAXTONS.—Parr XVL. Vil. NEW LIGHT ON THE STORY OF LADY 
Ill. AUTOBIOGRAPHY—CHATEAUBRIAND'’S ME- GRANGE 


MOL: 8. VII. THE ROYAL PROGRESS. 
IV. THE GREEN HAND—A “SHORT” YARN.—| IX. DIFS BOREALES. | No. IV. CHRISTOPHER 
ART . 


| UNDER CANVASS. 
Price Three Dollars a year, singly. Less when taken with our other 
Reprints, viz : 
The London Quarterly Review, |The Westminster Review, 
The Edinburgh Review, AND 
The North British Review, | Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine 


TERMS. 
Per annum. Per annum. 
For any one of the four Reviews, $3 00) For Blackwood’s Magazine, $3 00 
For any two “ “ 5 00| For Blackwood and three Reviews, 9 00 
For any three as . 7 00! For Blackwood and the four Reviews, . 10 00 


8 00) 
*,* Payments to be made in all cases in advance. The Trade supplied on liberal terms. 
LEONARD SCOTT & CO., Pustisuers, 

79 Fulton st., entrance 54 Gold st., N. York. 


For all four of the Reviews, 


822 
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NEW AND IMPROVED 
SCHOOL BOOKsS. 
WHITLOCK’S GEOMETRY, 


NEW EDITION. 

ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, Theoretical and Pract} 
cal; containing a full explanation of the Consiry, tion 
and use of Tables, and a New System of Surveying 
By Rev. G, C. Whitlock, M.A., Professor of Mathema, 
cal and Experimental Science in the Genesee Wesleyan 
Seminary. 

This work is well spoken of universally, and is already 
in use in some of the best institutions in this country, [t 
is recommended by Professor Pierce, of Cambridge ; Pro. 
fessor Smith, of Middletown ; Professor Dodd, of Lexing. 
ton; and many other eminent mathematicians, 


ELEMENTS OF METEOROLOGY, 
NEW EDITION. 


With Questions for Examination, designed for the use of 
Schools and Academies. By John Brocksleby, Ay, 
Protessor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in 
Trinity College, Hartford. Ilustrated with Engray 
ings. 

Elias Loomis, Professor of Natural Philosophy in Prince. 
ton College, New Jersey; Ariel Parish, Esq., President of 
the Massachusetts State Teachers’ Asociation ; Hawley 
Hopkins, Esq., Principal of the Hopkins Grammar School, 
New Haven; Rev. 8. B. Paddock, Principal of Academy, 
Cheshire, Ct. ; Rev. C. W. Everest, of Hamden, Ct.; and 
many distinguished teachers in various parts of the coun- 
try, have recommended this book and introduced it. 


OLNEY’S QUARTO GEOGRAPHY. 


| A Quarto Geography for Families and Schools. byJ 


WILLIAM G. BAKER, LOWELL, 
PLEASURE-BOOKS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


Illustrated with 120 Engravings. 


822 It 1 volume super royal 16mo. bound, or 12 parts in paper. 


SALE OF THE LIBRARY OF THE| T P ° ’ 
GERMAN AUTHOR, TIECK. 0 Publishers and Printers. 








THE SUBSCRIBERS, 


MESSRS. A. ASHER & Co.,| Artists and Engravers on Wood, 


OF BERLIN, From London. 


EG toinform Publishers, Printers, ete., that they are 
Have in the Press the Catalogue of the celebrated) prepared to execute any description of work in the 
Library of Lewts Treck, the renowned German author, above line ina first-rate manner. A large assortment of 


and translator of the works of Shakspeare and Cervantes,| Specimens may be seen in every style of the Art. 
which will be sold by them December 15, 1849. LESLIE, TRAVER & RENNIE, 
This Library, which was collected during the last forty 86 Broadway, N. Y., 

years of the life of the illustrious Tieck, comprises above Opposite Trinity Church. 
7300 works in 17,000 vols., and is particularly rich io Ger 
‘man, English, Spanish, and Italian Literature and History 
(the latter including many rare works relating to Ameri- 
ca), in Biography, Literary History, and Bibliography. 
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16 SPRUCE STREET. 
J. T. CROWELL & CO. 


(Successors to John Windt), 
Continue to execute every Description of 


Job Printing, 

IN THE NEATEST MANNER, AT SHORT NOTICE, 
AT THE 

VERY LOWEST PRICES. 


CARDS, BILL HEADS, & CIRCULARS, 


Neaily Printed, cheaper than at any other Esta- 
blishment in the City. 
Publishers of Pictorial Works are respectfully informed 
that J. T.C. & Co. continue the busi -¥" oe 


WOODCUT PRINTING 
At reduced rates. 
au tf 


J. K. FISHER, 


Historical and Portrait Painter, 
179 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. n25 











A great number of the books are enriched by notes “ 
Mr. Tieck's hand; many of them are presentation copies 
from the authors; and the catalogue of this library—one 
of the most important and complete in the branches enu- 
merated above—wil!l remain a lasting monument of the 
taste, the industry, and the extensive ‘earning of its cele_ 
brated collector. 

Catalogues may be had and orders wil! be executed by 
Messrs. Bartlett & Welford, New York. s2z tf 


A Catalogue of American Books. 


ee 2 
GOWANS’ CATALOGUE, 


No. 8 (with Prices affixed), 
Of Books on American History, both general and local, 
Biography, Voyages, Travels, and general Literature. 








To be had gratis on application at 178 Fulton St. 
#22 4t 





W. GOWANS. 


Olney, A.M., Author of a School Geography and Atlas 
&c., &e. 


The great and successfn! experience of the Author 
will induce the public to expect a superior work from his 
hand: and this expectation will not be disappointed. {0 

accordance with the wish of many teachers of the high 

est standing, the maps are not so much filled up as to be 

wilder the pupils: but they contain such things as are 
necessary to a proper knowledge of Geography. Matters 
which more properly belong to a work of reference, or an 
advanced Text-book, and which would impede the pro 

gress of the scholar ; and also such as from rapid ch inges 
would serve to encumber the mind of the pupil to /itle 
purpose, are incladed in the tables or omitted. The ew- 
bellishments in this work are mostly in the very best 
style, and it is believed superior to those of any other 

and in all respects it is entitled to the favorable notice of 
teachers. 


BULLIONS’ 
HIGH SCHOOL GRAMMAR. 


AN ANALYTICAL AND PRACTICAL GRAMMAR 
of the English Language. By Rev. P. Bullions, D.D. 
Author of a Series of Grammars, English, Latin, aod 
Greek. 

The great body of teachers who make use of Dr 
Bullions’ Classical Series, will only need to be informed 
that this is his latest work, carefully prepared with refet- 
ence to its forming the first link in the series. Although 
but just issned, it is already extensively introduced. 





DODD'S ARITHMETIC. 


An improved system of Arithmetic, by J. B. Dopp, Pres! 
dent of Transylvania University, Kentucky. 

This Arithmetic, it is believed, will be found the mot 
comprehensive, well arranged, and complete that has yet 
appeared. The author has kept simplicity in view. and 
at the same time has aimed to enable the pupil to arrive 
at a thorough understanding of the science. There '# 
ample testimony from the best sources in favor of ‘his 


k. 
PRATT, WOODFORD & Co., 
PuBLisHERS, 
822 3t New York. 
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a ae New Book by Dr. Vinet. | ELEGANT GIFT BOOKS 
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paralleled. They have charms for the merely literary man, and they will obtain a hearing for evangelical trath in quarters from which it would otherwise be excjy, 
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Now Ready, volume I, 12mo., muslin. Price $1. 


INSTITUTES OF THEOLOGY. 
By the late THOMAS CHALMERS, D.D,LL.D. 


*,* In 1841, Dr. Chalmers commenced re-writing and re-moulding his Theological Lectures into the form of a complete and comprehensive Treatise on Systematic Divin) 
To this work all his leisure time was given. None of his published writings received a larger, if so large, a measure of the author’s care and thought in their Preparation. He 
looked forward to it himself, when completed, as his largest and most matured contribution to the science of theology; and he has left it nearly in the state in which he designed 
to present it to public notice. 


CONTENTS—Book L. Introductory, three chapters, II. Natural Theology, three chapters. III. Christian Evidences, ten chapters. Subject-matter of Christianity—the 
Disease for which the Gospel provides, eight chapters. 
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Illustrations. Part II. 8vo me edon this side of the Atlantic fora long time. In characterization and Mibinted 
the workings of crime and its retribution, the writer is equalled by few authors. We 
can cordially commend the book to all classes of our readers.""— Portland Transcript 


“To all who have read ‘ Vanity Fair,’ or ‘The Great Hoggarty Diamond,’ the very 
name of Thackeray is suggestive of the good things contained in any book he may 
choose to write. Thackeray's sympathies are all healthy and invigorating; he is the 
sworn enemy of all humbug and pretension, and the good-humored but effective satire 
with which he assails them has rendered him one of the most popular writers of the 


day.”—New Bedford Mercury. THE MAGIC OF KINDNESS. 
By the Brorners Mayuew, Authors of “The Good Genius tha 
turned everything into Gold.” 16mo. paper, 35 cents, cloth, 45 cents 


BOGUE’S THEOLOGICAL LECTURES. 
8vo. muslin, $2. 

“The name of Dr. Bogue is well known to the churches, both in Europe and in % * * They are really delightful books, and if, as the benevolent authors say, folks 
this country. His extensive knowledge as a scholar and Divine; his eminent piety as a will read Fairy Stories, by all means let us have such as these ; and parents and chil- 
Christian and Minister; his unbounded zeal and unremitting efforts to spread the Gospel ; 4€M Will be alike pleased and instructed. ‘The Good Genius’ reads us a lesson of the 
both among the heathen and Jews; his superior talents and success in the education of | W®Y 9 Which our wants increase with our riches, and shows ns that true happiness lies 
several hundred Ministers and Missionaries, without any assistant, are seldom found within and not without us. ‘The Magic of Kindness’ is one of the Pleasantest stories 
united in any one person. * * * The doctrines contained in these Lectures are well aoe Dickens might envy the felicity of some of the passages. I wish every 
guarded against extremes. They will be found incaleulably useful to the Ministers of unday School on and every family might possess a copy of these cheerful and 
the Gospel, but especially to young men preparing for the Ministry."—Eztract from a agreeable little books.”"— Freeman. 

Letter of Prof. G. P. Williams, of the University of Michigan. 


MORNINGS AMONG THE JESUITS AT ROME. HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY, 
Being Notes of Conversations held with certain Jesuits on the subject 


of Religion in the City of Rome. By the Rev. Hosarr Seymour, From May, 1848. By J. F. Corxran, Esq. 12mo. paper, 75 ct; 
M.A. 12mo. paper, 624 cts. ; cloth, 75 cts. cloth, 90 ets. 
“ We consider this volume an exceedingly graphic and instructive work. [t porirays 


“This is one of the most remarkable publications of an age prolific in books. It is the steldte the. enemas and da Gee tdek Ponds: Havidiieies | Suk tethernt 

men . parties— 

production of a man thoronghly aequninted with the subject. nnd admirably Gited 10 | stoderste and Red Republicans, Socialists, Communists, Bonapartists, and Monarchist, 
deal with those unscrupulous controversialists, the disciples of Loyola; and though , . ’ . 


there are a number of things in the volume which apply more especially to England and all come within the scope of his pencil.’”"—Southern Christian Advocate. 
to the state of the Anglican Church, there is in it, at the same time,a vast fund of new | Fall length portraits of the most distinguished actors in France, within the last eighteen 
and valuable information for all Christian readers. lt is worthy of every one’s thought- | months, are here drawn with no common pencil. The book gives information touch- 


ful consideration.""— Mirror. ing French society, with the state and tendencies of things in the new republic, nvt 
——— elsewhere to be met with. The writer's style is dashing and descriptive. His eye was 
to observe all that ~d around him, and his reflections are in the main discri 
SCENES WHERE THE TEMPTER HAS TRIUMPHED. istooting and juus"---Senaakeea ieee: aa 
By the Author of the “ Jail Chaplain.” In one vol. 16mo. cloth, 45 
cts. ; paper, 35 cts. _ 


“ The title of this work is most graphically descriptive of its character. It carries us HILDRETH’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 


over forbidden ground, aud shows us everywhere the monuments of vice and folly. It 


illustrates with # master band the danger not less than the guilt of evil duing. Every From the Discovery of the Continent to the organization of (o- 
young person especially should ponder its solemn and affecting admonitions till they 


. . te . 3 
have done their perfect work upon his heart and conscience.""—.4lbany Argus. vernment under the Federal Constitution. To be completed in 


elegant octavo vols. Price, muslin, $2 00, sheep, $2 25, half cal’, 


LYELL’S SECOND VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES. $2 50 per volume. Vol. III. nearly ready. 
In two volumes, .12mo. Paper, $1 30; muslin, $1 59. 





“ Mr. Hildreth has done well to bring his own earnest, downright, manly and sincere 
i hers from 
“ Sir Charles Lyell has shown himself to be both a distinguished philosopher ag to study eth cram nee — Ameen n yada —_ — 
and a most courteous gentleman—and his book is a happy compound of facts and opi- | 5/8 oe ae. —— ; as then dake sea point set 
nion—the former eviacing profundity of knowledge, and the latter, dignity of judgment. | ©*e!ence is that contempla es higher moral “pean 
We have read the two handsome volumes before us with unaffected gratification ; we | Other historians. If we do not accept everything that he says, we must the grea i=08 
have risen from their perusal both wiser and happier for our pains. They are among | Of it—nor can we help acknowledging the greai value of his enero ee ae 
the most delightful records of travel that we have met with, and we finished them with | Complete, as web as very striking, and instructive, and entertaining views, o' 
sincere regret,”—Richards's Weekly Gazette. of our country.” —Cahristian Register. 
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